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SIR PETER TEMPLE. 

Amongst a number of religious books which 
appeared towards the end of the Interregnum 
is a small volume entitled Man’s Masterpiece ; 
or, the Best Improvement of the Worst Con- 
dition, in the Exercise of a Christian Duty, 
London, 12mo., 1658, pp. 251. On the title- 
page it is said to be by P.T.K*. It is dedi- 
cated to the wife of the writer, the Lady Elianor 
Temple, and the dedication is signed, “Madam, 
My Dearest, Passionately Enamor’d onely with 
the title of Your most Affectionate, more oblig’d 
Husband, Peter Temple.” It is generally stated 
that he was the author of the book, but this 
appears not to be the case, as in the dedication he 
states that it first appeared as Le Mépris du 
Monde, and that he has “aided this stranger to 
lisp, to stammer our native tongue, that you, my 
Dear, might the more readily apprehend his 
worth.” The whole style of the dedication is so 
that. no gne can read it without 
wishing to know who this Peter Temple was, and 
this is a question which has often been asked, but 
I think never very clearly answered. The little 
book is embellished with portraits of Sir Peter and 
Lady Elianor by R. Gaywood, and Granger could 


not make out who Sir Peter was, or, indeed, that 
there was any such knight at all. He observes 
that there was only one Sir Peter Temple, and 
that his lady was not named Elianor. 

The Sir Peter Temple to whom Granger refers 
is, of course, Sir Peter Temple, M.P., the second 
baronet of Stowe, Bucks. There was a Peter 
Temple who was knighted by Charles I, on June 5, 
1641; but it is usually assumed that this was the 
M.P. just mentioned. This, I think, is clearly 
anerror. Sir Thomas Temple, the first baronet, had 
two sons, Peter and John, and was dead before 1641, 
as his son Peter was returned member for Bucking- 
ham on March 7, 1639/40, being then a baronet. 
It is clear, therefore, that he could not be the man 
knighted in 1641. Sir Peter’s younger brother, 
John Temple, was knighted in 1633. This Sir 
John married Dorothy, daughter and co-heiress of 
Edmund Lee, Esq., of Stanton ‘Bury, and his 
eldest son Peter was knighted. Baronetages do 
not state when he was knighted or whom he 
married, but only that his grandson, William 
Temple, in time succeeded as fifth baronet. I 
think it probable fhat he was knighted in 1641, 
and that he married Eleanor Tirrell, or Tyrrell, 
daughter of Sir Timothy Tyrrell, Knt., of Oakley, 
Bucks. If this is so we have evidence as to Sir 
Peter Temple, Knt., and his wife, the Lady Elianor 
Temple. It is plain that they were both alive 
when he published Man’s Masterpiece in 1658, 
and that he must have died soon after, as his 
widow married Richard Grenville, of Wotton, 
Esq., and he died in 1665. I have sought in vain 
for any evidence as to the death of Sir Peter 
Temple, Knt., but it must have been about the 
year 1660, and seems to fit tn well with the burial 
at Norwich in 1659-60 of a stranger known as 
John Brown, but, in fact, Sir Peter Temple 
(“N. &Q,,” 1* 8. x. 146). Sir Peter appears to 
have left an only daughter, named after her mother 
Eleanor, who married Richard Grenville, her 
mother’s step-son. Epwarp Sotty. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WESLEYAN 
METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

The following list of the presidents of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference appeared in the 
Leeds Mercury of July 19. It may be of service 
to some of your readers if you find a place for it in 
ON, & 

The towns following the years refer to the’ places 
where the conference was held; the years within paren- 
theses to former or subsequent presidencies; ¢. m. to 
date of entry into the ministry; and d. to that of death. 
1791. Manchester, Thompson, Rev. W., e. m. 1757, d. 1799. 
1792. London, Mather, Rev. Alex., e. m. 1757, d. 1800. 
1793, Leeds, Pawson, Rev. J. (1801), e, m. 1768, d. 1806, 
1794. Bristol, Hanby, Rev. Thomas, e. m. 1754, d. 1797. 
1796. a radford, Rev. J. (1803),.c. m. 1770, 
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1796. London, Taylor, Rev. T, (1809), e. m. 1761, d. 1816. 

1797. in’ Coke, Rev. T., LL.D. (1805), e. m. 1776, d. 
1814, 

1798. — Benson, Rev, Jos. (1810), e, m, 1771, d. 


1799. Manchester, Bradburn, Rev. e. m. 1774, d. 1816. 
1800. London, Wood, Rev. James (1808), e. m. 1773, d. 


1801. Leeds, Pawson, Rev. John (1793). 

1802. Bristol, Taylor, Rev. Jos., e. m. 1777. 4. 1830. 

1803. Manchester, Bradford, Rev. Joseph (1795). 

1804, London, Moore, Rev. H. (1823), e. m. 1779, d. 1844. 

1805. Sheffield, Coke, Rev, Thomas, LL.D. (1797). 

1806. Leeds, Clarke, Rev. A., M.A. (1814, 1822), e, m. 
1782, d. 1832. 

1807. ae Barber, Rev. J. (1815), e. m. 1781, d. 

8 


1808. Bristol, Wood, Rev. James (1800). 

1809. Manchester, Taylor, Rev. Thomas (1796). 

1810. London, Benson, Rev. Joseph (1798). 

1811. Sheffield, Atmore, Rev. Charles, e. m. 1781, d. 1826. 

1812. ee, Rev. Joseph (1825), e. m. 1787, 

. 1841. 

1813. Liverpool, Griffith, Rev. Walter, ¢. m. 1784, d. 1825. 

1814. Bristol, Clarke, Rev. Adam, LL.D. (1806, 1822). 

1815. Manchester, Barber, Rev. John (1807) 

1816. London, Reece, Rev. R. (1835), e. m. 1787, d. 1850. 

1817. Sheffield, Gaulter, Rev. John, e. m. 1785, d. 1839. 

1818. ee Rev. John, A.M., e. m. 1786, 

. 184 

1819. Bristol, Crowther, Rev. John, e. m. 1784, d. 1824. 

1820. Liverpool, Bunting, Rev. Jabez (1828, 1836, 1844), 
e. m. 1799, d. 1858. 

1821. Manchester, Marsden, Rev. George (1831), e. m. 
1798, d. 1868. 

1822. London, Clarke, Rev. A., LL.D., F.S.A. (1806, 1814). 

1823. Sheffield, Moore, Rev. Henry (1804). 

1824. Leeds, Newton, Rev. Robert (1832, 1840, 1848), 
e. m. 1799, d. 1854. 

1825. Bristol, Entwisle, Rev. Joseph —_- 

1826. wr Watson, Rev. Richard, e. m. 1796, 
d, 1833, 


1827, Manchester, Stephens, Rev. J., e. m. 1792, d. 1841. 

3828. London, Bunting, Rev. J., A.M. (1820, 1836, 1844). 

1829. — Townley, Rev. J., D.D., e. m. 1796, d. 
] 


1880. Leeds, Morley, Rev. G., e. m. 1792, d. 1843. 
1881. Bristol, Marsden, Rev. George (1821). 
1832. Liverpool, Newton, Rev. R, (1824, 1840, 1848). 
1833. Treffry, Rev. Richard, e. m. 1792, d. 
842. 
1834. London, Taylor, Rev. J., e. m. 1803, d. 1845. 
1835, Sheffield, Reece, Rev. Richard (1816). 
1836. — Bunting, Rev, J., D.D. (1820, 1828, 
44). 
18387. Leeds, Grindrod, Rev. E., e. m. 1806, d. 1842. 
1838. Bristol, Jackson, Rev. T. (1849), e. m. 1804, d. 1873. 
1839. Liverpool, Lessey, Rev. T., e. m. 1808, d. 1841. 
1840. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newton, Rev. Robert (1824, 
1832, 1848). 
1841.  } Dixon, Rev. James, D.D., e. m. 1812, 
‘ 


1842. London, Hannah, Rev. J., D.D. (1851), e. m. 1814, 


. 1867. 
1843. Sheffield, Scott, Rev. J. (1852), e. m. 1811, d. 1868. 
1844. a Bunting, Rev. J., D.D, (1820, 1828, 
) 


1845. Leeds, Stanley, Rev. Jacob, e. m, 1797, d. 1850. 
1846. Bristol, Atherton, Rev. W., e. m. 1797, 4. 1850. 
1847. Liverpool, Jackson, Rev. S., e. m, 1806, d. 1861. 
1848. Hull, Newton, Rev. R.. D.D. (1824, 1832, 1840). 
1849, Manchester, Jackson, Rev. Thomas (1838). 


1850. Beecham, Rev. J., D.D., e. m. 1815, 


1851. Hannah, Rev. John, D.D, 
(1842). 

1852. Sheffield, Scott, Rev. John (1843). 

1853, Bradford, Lomas, Rev. John, e. m. 1820, d. 1877. 

1854. Birmingham, Farrar, Rev. John (1870), e. m. 1822, 

1855. Leeds, Keeling, Rev. Isaac, e. m. 1811, d. 1869, 

1856. Bristol, Young, Rev. Robert, e. m. 1820, d. 1865, 

1857. Liverpool, West, Rev. F. A., e. m. 1822, d. 1869, 

1858. Hull, Bowers, Rev. John, e. m. 1813, d. 1866, 

1859. Manchester, Waddy, Rev. Samuel D., D.D., ¢. m 

1860, London ‘Stamp, Rey, Will W 

. London, Stamp, Rev. William D.D. 
1861. Rattenb ee: 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne, tenbu ev. John 

1898, d. 1879. 

1862. Camborne, Prest, Rev. Charles, e. m. 1829, d. 1875, 

1863, Sheffield, Osborn, Rev. G., D.D. (1881), e. m. 1829, 

1864, Bradford, Thornton, Rev. William L., M.A,, e. m. 
1830, d. 1865. 

1865. aa, Shaw, Rev. William, e. m. 1820, d. 

‘ 


1866. Leeds, Arthur, Rev. William, M.A., e. m. 1838. 
1867. Bristol, Bedford, Rev. John, e. m. 1831, d. 1879, 
1868, Liverpool, Hali, Rev. Samuel B.., e. m. 1836, d. 1876, 
1869. se Rev. Frederick J., D.D., e. m, 1834, 
1870. Burslem, Farrar, Rev. John (1854). 
1871. Manchester, James, Rev. John H.. D.D., e. m. 1836, 
1872, Rev. L. H., M.A., e. m. 1840, 
. 1875. 
1873. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Perks, Rev, G. T., M.A., e. m. 
840, d. 1877. 

1874. wr § Punshon, Rev. W. M., LL.D., e.m. 1845, 
1875. Sheffield, Smith, Rev. G., D.D., e. m. 1845, d. 1882. 
1876. Nottingham, McAulay, Rev. Alexander, e. m. 1840, 
1877. Bristol, Pope, Rev. William B., D.D., e. m. 1841, 
1878. Bradford, Rigg, Rev. J. H., D.D., e, m. 1845. 
1879. Birmingham, Gregory, Rev. B., e. m. 1840. 
1880. London, Jenkins, Rev. E. E., M.A., e. m. 1845, 
1881. Liverpool, Osborn, Rev. George, D.D. 7. 
1882. Leeds, Garrett, Rev. Charles, e. m. 1849, 


Six Fasves or La 
Although almost every important edition of La 
Fontaine that has appeared during the past and 
present centuries has been enriched by some hitherto 
unpublished compositions of the great fabulist, the 
recent discovery is a literary event of peculiar 
interest. The manuscript brought to light by M. 
Louis Ménard, the contents of which were com- 
municated in the May number of the Nouvelle 
Revue, was formerly among the treasures of the 
library of the Cabinet du Roy, which were dis- 
persed shortly after the Revolution, and for the 
most part restored to the public and deposited in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is of quarto size, 
is handsomely -bound in vellum sprinkled with 
fleurs-de-lys, and consists of twenty-four leaves. 
The royal arms, with ‘which many of the books 
that formed part of the Cabinet du Roy are orna- 
mented, appear to have been ruthlessly torn from the 
cover. A dedication, “A sa Majesté,” precedes 
the six compositions, and the work bears the fol- 
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lowing title: Fables ou Histoires Allégoriques 
Didiées Au. Roy. The dedication contains twenty- 
seven verses ; the fables, 430. 

It was not usual to append the names of the 
donors to books presented to the Grand Monarque. 
Hence La Fontaine’s name does not appear upon 
the manuscript. Nor is it in his handwriting. 
His autograph, however, is seen in several correc- 
tions of the very carefully written copy—correc- 
tions which M. Ménard promises to reproduce 
in photographic fac-simile in the forthcoming* 
edition of the six fables. The punctuation, 
interesting as indicating to the king’s reader how 
the poet would have his verses delivered, is by 
the same hand as the corrections. 

In his dedication the Bonhomme describes his 
“offering” as “galantes fables,” an expression 
which prepares one for the La Fontaine of the 
“Contes.” The allegorical form enabled him to 
veil with inimitable skill and grace the personages 
{among whom the king himself figures) whose 
amours are chronicled—a veil so slight that those 
ee readers who were familiar with the 
istoires of the court of Versailles would probably 
have had little difficulty in recognizing the galants 
and interpreting their allegorized adventures. 

The titles of the six fables are as follows: “ Le 
Singe Cupidon”; “La Cigale, le Hanneton et 
YEscarbot ”; “ Le Sansonnet et le Coucou”; “ La 
Tourterelle et le Ramier”; “L’Yrondelle et 
Oiseau de Paradis”; “Le Freslon, le Papillon 
et la Chenille.” Henry 

Rossiniéres, 


Great Ormonp Srreet, BLoomssury.—The 
following extract from the Standard of June 5 
should, for future reference, find a place in the 
columns of “N. & Q.”:— 


Loxpon—A correspondent writes to us :— 
Two fine old London houses, of the veritable Queen 
Anne style, which are now being demolished, are well 
worthy of notice, if it be only to observe how great! 
they differ from the structures of this decade to nbick 
that designation is so ignorantly misa plied. But 
Nos. 48 and 49, Great Ormond Street, which recently 
formed the Hospital for Sick Children, have ther claims 
upon our attention. Indeed, of nearly every house in 
this once fashionable and picturesque thoroughfare 
could some interesting tale be related. Readers of the 

‘tator will recollect Addison's bantering description, 
in his ninth essay, of the ‘Street Club.’ To checkmate 
the noisy country squires who settling here ‘ hud con- 
siderably sunk the price of house rent,’ the members of 
the club were minded to take each house, as it became 
vacant, into their own hands, until they had found a 
tenant for it of a sociable nature and good conversation. 

is Place marks the site of the celebrated Powis 
House, which was originally erected, according to 
ningham (though other authorities give it an earlier 
by a few years), in the reign of King William III., 
- Phere Herbert, second Marquess of Powis, son of 
first marquess, who was outlawed for his fidelity to 


* Possibly already published by Messrs. Charavay. 


King James II. That house was burnt down on 
June 26, 1713, some say to cover the escape therefrom 
of the Chevalier St. George, whose presence in London 
was suspected, being then in the occupation of the Duc 
d’Aumont, am or from Louis X1V. to St, James's, 
In the Zuropean Magazine for June, 1804, it is stated 
that though the house was injured the French ki 
could not induce himself to profit by the negligence 
his representative’s servants. The second house, of 
stone, was built at the expense of Louis XIV., witha 
very handsome elevation, somewhat after that, in its 
original shape, of Ancaster House, in Arch Row, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, as designed by Inigo Jones. Above 
the front doorway was the phoenix, which, when the 
house was taken down in the year 1774, was removed to 
the pediment of No. 51 in the same street, now, with 
No. 50, the Homeeopathic Hospital. The staircase of 
Powis House was pai ——e iconi, a Vene- 
tian artist, then renowned in this country. Pennant 
says it had at the top a large reservoir, as a guard against 
fire, which was used as a fish pond. Of this house, 
which must not be confused with the other Powis House, 
now Newcastle House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, built in 
1686, by the first Marquess of Powis, three good views 
exist, thore of H. Terrason and T. Bowles (1714), and 
J. Harris (1727). Philip Yorke, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, lived here for twenty years, and at the date of 
his work (1773), as Noorthouck tells us, it was the re- 
sidence of the Spanish Ambassador. Amongst the other 
eminent inhabitants of the street may be instanced Dr. 
Hawkesworth, Soame Jenyns, Dr. Hickes, author of 
the Thesaurus, and Robert Nelson, author of Fasts 
and Festivals. From No. 49 Dr. Stukeley dates his 
Itinerarium Curioswm (1724), the “arch-druid,” as he 
was termed, being then rector of the ish of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square. In this house he 
was succeeded by the celebrated Dr. Mead, who died 
here in the year 1754. From No. 45, the Working Men's 
College, notable for its beautifal iron railings, was stolen, 
on the night of March 24, 1784, the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, then held by Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The seal 
(of silver) was never recovered, and its successor was 
not finished within twelve months of the a The 
two houses now being pulled down were built in or 
before the year 17U7—a date which appears upon a large 
leaden cistern, gracefully ornamented after the style of 
the period, in the basement of No.49. All the bricks 
will be carefully preserved and used again, for these, 
together with many of the interior and exterior fittings, 
are of a quality to which the present race of builders 
and architects are utter strangers. The staircase 
entrance portico of No. 49 are fine examples of elegant 
and thorough workmanship. It is some consolation to 
find that the beautiful wooden portico of No. 48, with 
its two finely carved Corinthian columns, entablature, 
and arched pediment, together with the fluted pilasters 
behind, has been purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum. The ceiling of one of the upper rooms has 
been sold for fifty guineas; the portico for about 35/. 
No, 50, at the opposite corner of Powis Place, was the 
early home of Lord Macaulay, who here wrote his essay 
on Milton.” 


10, Myddelton Square, N, 


Notaries Posric.—In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii 
393, 414; x. 87, 110, 315, the office of the notary 
public received frequent mention, and attention 
was turned to the circumstance that it was their 
custom to make use of some elaborate device to 
authenticate their signatures, as to which practice 
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so high an authority as the late ALsert Way 
observed that these marks were worthy of more 
notice than they had received (1* S. x. 110). 

I have lately had the opportunity of seeing the 
admission register of ©.C.C., Oxon., from the 
earliest time, in which the names of the Fellows 
and scholars are entered by a notary, where such 
marks occur; and there is a series of them, as 
if adopted by each successive notary at bis plea- 
sure. The manner of their occurrence is as follows. 
From the earliest period up to the year a.p. 1689 
the mark is used, drawn with a pen or brush, con- 
sisting of a cross, plain or ornamented, of interlaced 
work, or of a sort of mathematical figure, or of 
some other device, as it may happen. They are 
from about an inch to two inches high. After 
this time for about four years there is a small 
round stamp in printers’ ink, with the inscription 
“ Lex et veritas.” Then follows the blue stamp of 
the English revenue. At this later time probably 
an Act was passed concerning the amount of the 
stamp, and it was thus plainly shown to have been 
properly paid, as in other documents ; the failure 
entailing the possibility of the document being set 
aside, as appears in Warren’s Ten Thousand a 
Year. 

It seems to me that such records might with 
benefit be more consulted, and the results brought 
to light. They are of quite a different character 
from the charters conveying estates. Even a list 
of names is not devoid of interest when it shows 
historic characters in their exact position and 
relation to their contemporaries; nor is the 
numbering of the registers unworthy of notice 
when it is seen that the Parliamentarian register, 
though preserved, is unnumbered, and is not 
suffered to have a place in the series—the Pre- 
sident being expelled and restored ; so, too, when 
&@ surname is erased, but the Christian name left, 
there seems to be indicated how some unworthy 
member was treated. A zealous and extreme 
Protestant again betrays his sentiments when he 
erases the “Orate pro anima” from some book 
presented by the founder, who used to insert this 
request in the volumes which he gave. 

Ep. C.C.0., Oxon. olim Soc. 


Aw Execution ror Hien Treason 1817.— 
The following account of an execution for high 
treason is worthy of being preserved in “ N. & Q.” 
Have there been any instances of beheading and 
showing the head of the criminal subsequent to 
this 

“ In June, 1817, there was a rising of stockingers 
and bandloom weavers in the north of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, very like some former outbreaks. 
The men had no work, or wages they could not live on. 
Though simple, they could read the papers, and their 
leader had made an important improvement in his 
machine. They believed that their misery was owing 
to high taxation and corrupt government. These, in- 


deed, were the universal topics of the day. A band of 
these men, never amounting te 100, some armed with 
pikes and swords, went about demanding bread and 
alms; and they seem to have thought that they might 
be strong enough in a few days to march upon Derby or 
Nottingham, where, they were told, the soldiers would 
not fire on them. Coming to a farmhouse and being 
refused what they asked for, the leader shot a man 
through the kitchen window. Already the wildest 
rumours had been circulated as to their designs, and 
this made the matter look very serious. The most 
serious part of it, however, was that the population of 
Derby generally, and most of the people interested in 
trade and manufacture, heartily agreed with the insur- 
gents, only differing from them as to the means to be 
employed. Charles S. Hope was Mayor, and immediately 
took the proper measures for the defence of the town, 
calling up tho Yeomanry and the Militia, swearing in 
constables, and patrolling the approaches. The ingsur- 
gents were surprised and routed by the Hussars from 
Nottingham, but were lodged in Derby gaol. A special 
commission was issued and opened at Derby in October, 
The grand jury had already at the previous assizes re- 
turned true bills on the indictment for high treason 
against all the men. Meanwhile, the whole town was 
very much moved. The charge of high treason was 
trumped up, people said, for political effect. The 
leader, it was true, was a fanatic and talked nonsense, 
but the rest were workmen and wanted bread. The 
Liberal party, which included the corporation generally, 
had the mortification of witnessing two serious desertions 
from their ranks. One of these was Copley, afterwards 
Lord Lyndhurst, who had now taken a brief from the 
Crown. The other was William Jeffery Lockett, Clerk 
of the Peace for the county. He was the lealing lawyer 
of the town, a tall, grave figure, with very marked and 
oe ye features, and a perfectly sallow complexion. 

e had been a corresponding member of the French 
Revolutionary Convention. He was known to be at 
heart a kind and generous man. But he was now to be 
solicitor for the Crown. He lived next door to us, and I 
now often saw him and Copley walking arm-in-arm ; 
himeelf the taller, solemn, saturnine ; Copley bright, 
ruddy, and mercurial. The trial once begun did not 
take very long. Denman exhausted his eloquence in 
vain, but deeply impressed all hearers. The facts were 
undeniable; one or two guns and some newly-cast 
bullets in stockings were produced and banded about 
the court. So, too, some strangely-written proclama- 
tions. An example must be made. The leader and two 
others were sentenced to be executed after the bar- 
barous old fashion. When the warrant came down it 
was found that his Royal Highness had graciously re- 
mitted the ‘drawing and quartering.’ A week was 

iven them to prepare. The day before the execution 

and my older brother went to the biacksmith’s to see 
the instr ts; a ponderous axe, a small and handy 
one, and a large knife, all beautifully finished and sharp 
as a razor. We tried the edges on our fingers. When 
the morning came all good people, whether as a protest 
or in mere disgust, were to keep indoors. But there 
was still an undefined hope of some intervention, not 
probable, hardly possible, in those days. The execution 
was fixed for twelve ; the London mail was to come in 
at eleven. As the clocks struck it drove up’in the 
middle of the town, There was no reprieve; but the 
Princess Charlotte, with her babe, was dead. Ina few 
minutes everybody in the town knew it, and everybody 
asked whether it was possible the execution should tke 
place after that. But there was no possibility of stop- 
ping it. My father, after some changes of mind, felt it 
& public duty to witness what no doubt would be vari 
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ously described. There was a vast crowd. The hang- 
man’s work was then a very ordinary business «nd made 
no sensation. There was then a long pause. One of | 
the poor creatures was lowered And something was done | 
behind a low screen. In matter of fact, a young London | 
surgeon did the work with a knife. A grim fellow then | 
stood up and raised high with both his hands the head | 
of the chief criminal, pronouncing thrice in different | 
directions, ‘The head of a traitor.’ At that hideous | 
spectacle the whole crowd, with a confused cry of 
horror, reeled and staggered back several yards, surging 
against the opposite houses. My father cume home 
sick and faint. For many days after the small shop 
windows contained coarse and vivid repre-entations of 
the scene. We had.a memento of the execution always 
in sight. Mr. Lockett soon after considerably enlarged 
and beautified his house, throwing out a handsome 
stone portico. It was speedily named ‘Brandreth’s 
Gallows,’ after the unhappy ringleader.”— Reminiscences, 
chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, by the 
Rev. T. + M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel (London, 
Longmans, 1882). 


E. Leaton Bieyxinsopr. 


Bonrire Nicat,” oTHER ANGLO- 
Irish Porases.—May I suggest to some of the 
Irish readers of “ N. & Q.” that they might often 
find in their newspapers words and phrases which 
are sufficiently unfamiliar to the Saxon to deserve 
permanent record? I have occasionally given 
examples of these ; and here is another. In the 
Freeman’s Journal, parliamentary report, pub- 
lished July 11 last, we find Mr. Justin McCarthy 
asking a question as to some occurrence in county 
Longford, “on the night of the 28th June,” 
“whether......the Mannings were standing near a 
bonfire, which was lighted, according to custom 
in Ireland on that evening, commonly called 
‘Old Bonfire Night’”? The lighting of “ St. John’s 
Fires” on Midsummer Eve is a well-known Irish 
custom ; but their being lighted on June 28 is, I 
think, not commonly known. Is June 28 a wis- 
print for June 23? 

The same paper contains an account of a trial 
for cattle-raising, some one having been charged 
with “stealing three cows and a heifer.” Is this 
equivalent for “cattle-lifting,” as it used to be 
termed, generally known? “ Prisover had just 
put up six months for a similar offence.” Is not 
this use of “ put up” unusual ? 

In the same paper we read of a man who gave 
some woman “a blow in the neck, saying that 
‘dead dogs tell no tales.’” This version of “ Dead 
men tell no tales” is not given by Bohn, nor do I 
find it in the thirty-three pages which M. Rolland 
devotes to proverbs associated with the dog. 

In A Retreat for Men, just issued (at Limerick) 
by Father Bridgett, the Redemptorist, I find “ A 
man has lost something and he wants to find it, 


and consults a card cutter.” James Britren. 
Isleworth, 


nastro, che si tiene alla spada, al ventaglia, et 
simili”; “ Cicisbeatura, il cicisbeare”; “ Cicishare, 
donneare, vagheygiar donne, fare il galante.” A 
long account of this custom is found in one of the 
numbers of Gazzetta di Milano for 1819. There is 
also a very interesting notice of it in a work 
entitled Voyage en Piémont, par J. B. J. Breton 
(Par., 1803, 8vo.). Bruce, in his account of Abys- 
sinian manners, describes the woodage of a Judy as 
similar to the cicisbeo of the Italians; and he 
derives the latter word from an African compound, 
viz., schus-chis-beuwm = companion of the wife. 
Breton (p. 177) says :— 

“ Le mot cicishé, que quelques personnes orthographient 
sigisbée, signifie Dans la langue 
italienne, les lettres b et c se reproduisent trés fréquem- 
ment, de sorte que Jes personnes qui se parlent 4 | wreille 
font entendre un son confus de be et bi, de ce et de ci. dt 
est venu le terme brsbigiiare, qui veut dire ‘chuchotter.’ 
On disoit autrefois cicisbeare ; on donna donc le num 
de cicisbé aux personnes qui, étant liées avec d'autres 
par quelque intimité, pouvoient avoir des confiic-nces 
réciproques 4 se faire; et comme les cicisbés jouvient (a 
l’extérieur du moins) le réle de véritables amans, on leur 
donna ce nom, qui caractérise une sorte de mystére.” _ 

R. 8. Carnock. 

Hétel Mombrun, Vichy, 


: DistuRNPIKED,—I have lately 
seen these two words, which to me are new. The 
former was made use of in a telegram from a 
present correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” W. A. G., in 
“Telegraphize an answer”; the latter occurred in 
the advertisement of an estate for sale by a late 
correspondent, W. W., in “ adjoining the disturn- 
piked Enstone and Heyford Road.” The former is 
certainly a good word, but I am not sure of the 
latter. It is not formed with the same precision 
as “ disafforested.” The substantive is “ turnpike- 
road”; the verb “to turnpike” means to “ form 
like a round or turnpike road” (Worcester). The 
term “telegraphist” has been in use some years, 
é.g., in Chambers’s Journal, 1872, p. 273. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Curious Enrrizs Rapyor Reaisters 
(continued from 6 S, v. 225).— 

1739. September y* 30%. Buried Anne Stephens, ‘a 
servant maid; she was alive, dead, and Buried in tweutie- 
two hours and a half or there about. 

. 1741. September y* 3°. Buried Edward Thomas, he 
owned before Mr. Beamon of Walton...... and others yt 
he was present at y* disposale of Edward Hughes Cla 

1741. Feb. 28. Bap: Tho y* Bastard Son of Maryaret 
Jones...... and Tho: philips, a Taylor of y* same, a noterious 
offender, is y* reputed Father, both long since presented 
for crimes of y* same nature. 

1748. May 25%. Buried The Reverend and Learned 
John Sayer, master of Arts, who was incumbent and 
vicar of this parish sixty-two years and eleven months ; 
he was a careful pastor of his parishioners, and was all- 
way respected and beloved by them. He was the oldest 


_Dew Cictspetsmo.—The Vocab. Della Crusca 
gives “Cicisbeo, colui che cicisbea, vagheggio, 
damerino. Dicesi anche cicisbeo un fiocco di 


minist-r in Hereford Diocese. 

1743. May 29%, Buried John, son of Da: Edwards 
| of Radnor’s Wood, where y® s* John was nurs”; would 
| not declare to me y* Father or Mother of y* same. 
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1761. November the 26. Bap. Mary the Daughter of 
spurious: the Father she would not 
eas. 


1768. January 29. John, son of Mary Watkins, Peter 
Edwards stepfather, 

1768. William, Sen of W" Thomas by Elinor his wife, 
bap* att or about St Luke’s-tide, 1772, by M* Davies, 
Curate of New Radnor at the Time. : 
esa Anne Stokes, a young youth, was buried Oct. 

e 21%, 

1779. John Duggan, a young Lad, was buried Novem- 
ber the 25%, 

1781. Thomas Davies, alias my Lord, was buried 
the 

1782. Mary Morgan, an Insane Girl, was buried at 
Kinnerton Ap! 14%, 

1785. William Davies, alias Will Piggy, a Pauper, was 
buried Dec” 29t. 

1786. Jobn Price, commonly called Welsh John, was 
buried the 13, 

1786. William Lewis, commonly called Crab, a Pauper 
from Evenjobb, was buried May 3". 

1786. Willy Minny Powell, the reputed D* of John 
Powell by Mary Pitchfork.a Pauper, was bap* Nov" the 5%, 

1787. John, son of Elizabeth Jones, Widow and 
Pauper, by Thomas Jones, her late husband, who was 
executed for Thievery, was bap’ Dec” the eleventh. 
The Mother said the s* child when bap* was a year and 
eight months, and he appeared to be. 

1788. William Griffith, base son of W™ Griffith, alias 
Sober, a Mason and Pauper, by Margaret Lewis, Widow, 
was a Feb. the 11", being then, as his Parents said, 

of three years old. 


What does “disposale” mean? Is “ youth” often 
applied to a girl? MLA, Oxow. 


Tar Jews tx following curious 
extract from The Arabian Trvdgman, by W. 
Biedwell), 1615, has some bearing upon the posi- 
tion occupied by the Jews in early times :— 


“A Talby, is amongst the Arabians of Barbary as 
much as a Scrivener or publike notary is with vs; For 
these onely are authorized to draw writings betweene 
man and man, as bils of debt, contract, couenant, bar- 
gaine and sale, and such like, which they call bils of 
Shuhids, that is, of witnesses. Of these kinde of 
writings, I haue seene — many, and yet haue never 
seene any containing aboue fiue or sixe very short lines. 
This breuity sauoureth of the ancient simplicity of 
former ages, yea euen of the Lawyers of this our nation, 
as may appexre in all the deeds and conueiances by them 

drawne, and contriued, remaining to be seene at 
this day. Amongst those which I have seene, I haue 
qapecishty obserued two; The one was for a great house 
in Cheapside, abutting on the one side vpon Iremonger 
lane, purchased by the Earle of Lancaster of a Iew, in 
the time, as I remember, of Richard the first, with 
diverse prouisos and reseruations of rent, &c. Signed 
with the hands of the Maior, and diverse of the Nobility 
and Aldermen : Besides the licence and approbation of 
the Prince of the 8 of the lewes, written in 
Ebrew in a strange exoticke character; all contriued 
into apm of parchment, not any whit bigger then 
an mary single obligation. The other was all 
in Ebrew, betweene two lewes, for an house in Coln- 
chester, in the time of K. Iohn, containing but sixe very 
short lines. This I translated for the office of the 
in the Towre well neare thirtie yeares since : 

‘There as I am informed it is still to be seene.” 


It would be interesting to know if these ancient 


Hebrew conveyances have lasted to the present 
day. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Frencn Enoiish CHARACTERISTICS, — 
The characteristics of the two nations are put in 
the following unexpected fashion by Henry James 
Pye, a forgotten English laureate, whose § 
of Various Subjects appeared in 1797:—“TI never 
met with a common man in France who was civil 
to me if I was first civil to him; or in England, 
who was uncivil to me, unless I was first uncivil 
to him.” This tribute to English politeness is 
perhaps vitiated by the reflection that self-praise 
is no recommendation. Witiiam E. A, Axoy, 


Spops—Porators.—A boy at an English board- 
ing school writes home to Ireland, “ We had new 
tatoes for dinner ; the new boy who came from 
ew Zealand calls them spuds.” It is curious 
that this Hibernicism should come to England 
from New Zealand and should be new to an Irish 
boy. I am told that our soldiers use the word 
“spuds,” and that it is also in common use in 
America. Potatoes are often called “ murphies” 
in Ireland; this, no doubt, is from Murpby, a 
common surname, W. H. P. 
Belfast. 


WARWICKSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE FoLK-Lore. 
—The other day my little dog Charlie was 
frightened in our High Street. A man passing 
by remarked to me, “ After that fright, sir, your 
dog will never grow any more.” I asked him 
from what part of England he came, and where 
he picked up that bit of lore. He said, “ War- 
wickshire.” My cook, who is from Yorkshire, 
says that in her county the saying is common, 
when any sudden alarm occurs, “It’s enough to 
frighten you out of a twelvemonth’s growth.” I 
commend this to the notice of my friend Mr. 
G. L. Gomme. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Viewetre or Appress CARDS OF 
tae E:cnteenta Century: Trapesmen’s SHor 
Bitts ayp Appress Carns oF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND Eicuteenta Centurizs.—I have 
on one or two occasions made a note on the above, 
and the object of the present one is to beg any of 
your readers who may be in possession of, or be 
acquainted with, collections, small or large, of 
these engravings, to communicate with me. I 
am endeavouring to obtain information about, 
and access to, collections containing them, but 
hitherto the sources seem very limited. They 
must in their time have been more plentiful than 
ex-libris, but, lacking the moral support of the 
book cover, far fewer appear to have survived. 


J. Exior 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Awxpreas OrNITHOPARCUS.— 

“Andreas Ornithoparevs His Micrologvs, or Intro- 
duction: Containing the Art of Singing. Digested into 
Foure Bookes. Not onely profitable but also necessary 
for all that are studious of Musicke. Also the Dimension 
and perfect Vse of the Monochord, according to Guido 
Aretinus. By Iohn Dovland Lyvtenist, Lute-player, and 
Bachelor of Musicke in both the Uniuersities. 1609. 
London : Printed for Thomas Adams, dwelling in Paules 
Church-yard, at the Signe of the White Lion.” Folio. 
Title-page, dedication (one leaf), B to Bb 2, the 
last leaf, unpaged, containing “The Epilogue” and 
“A Table.” I give the full title and collation of 
the book, as not given correctly by Lowndes or 
by Hazlitt, who has merely copied Lowndes with all 
his mistakes. My copy of the book is bound in the 
original vellum, with Thomas Morley’s Plaine and 
Basie Introduction to Practicall Mvsicke, London, 
1608, and has the autographs of “ Alexander 
Hathwayt,” “Eliz. Willoughby her Book,” and 
“Eliz. Darke”; and at the end the following 
warranty : “I warrant this Morley’s Introduction 
ete. p'fect. John Saywell att y*® grey hound in 
Little Britain London.” Morley’s book, though 
rare, is tolerably well known, but I can find 
nothing about the other work. Douland dedicates 
his translation to “the Right Honorable Robert 
Earle of Salisbury” with the compliment “ that 
both you excellently vnderstand, and royally enter- 
taine the Exercise of Musicke”; and “I am em- 
boldened to present this Father of Musicke Orni- 
thoparchus to your worthyest patronage.” Andreas 
Ornithoparcus describes himself “of Meyning.” 
Ishall be thankfal to any of your readers who 
will tell me anything about him or his work, 
which I believe to be almost unknown. 

T. R. OF r. 


Tavter and Joan Brrom.—I have always 
admired the extraordinary vigour of these lines of 
John Byrom, the Nonjuror, in an imaginary dis- 
course between a learned divine and a poor beggar. 
“What would’st thou say,” suggests the divine to 
the who affirmed that all his miseries 
were changed into blessings by his resignation to 
the will of God,— 

“* What would’st thou say,’ said he, ‘ should God think fit 

To cast thee down to the infernal pit?’ 

* He cast me down? He send me down to hell ? 

No! He loves me, and I love Him too well. 

But put the case He should :—I have two arms 

That will defend me from all hellish harms. 

The one, Humility, the other, Love. 

These I would throw below Him and above : 

One under His Humanity I'd place, 

His Deity the other sh embrace : 


With both together so to ho!d Him fast, 

That He should go wherever He would cast ; 

And then, whatever thou shall call the sphere,— 

Hell, if thou wilt,—’tis Heaven if He be there.’” 
I have only just observed that the idea is versified 
from Tauler’s Introduction to a Divowt Life. The 
translation which I possess is a small volume 
(5 in. by 3 in.), pp. 562, followed by a “Table of 
the Chapters,” and then come four pages, un- 
numbered, entitled, “The communication of 
Doctour Thaulerus with a poore beggar, wherein 
is comprehended the example of a perfect man, 
and how we should resign ourselves in all thinges 
unto the good pleasure of God.” In this occurs 
the passage which Byrom has so forcibly put into 
rhyme. The book has no title-page. n any 
one tell me when and by whom the translation 
was made ? Fenton. 

San Remo. 


Tue Buckennams or SuFFoLr. 
—Having been engaged for the last three years 
in compiling a history of the ancient family of the 
Buckenhams of Norfolk and Suffolk, from every 
source of information accessible to me, it would be 
& great assistance towards the completion of the 
work if any readers of “N. & Q.” having any 
records or memoranda relating to the family, or to 
those with whom they intermarried, would kindly 
communicate them through your columns (or to 
me direct) ; or if they could refer me to any book 
or publication that would aid in tracing its pedi- 


een Marcellinus, in his History of Rome, 
states that the Buc-en-obantes, an Allemannic 
tribe, were sent to Britain by the Roman empsror 
Valentinian in a.p. 371, and landed in Norfolk, 
and I have been at great labour and expense in 
making various trials to connect the family with 
that tribe. 

In the Saxon era the name was spelt Bucken- 
home ; and I have found it spelt in wills, parish 
registers, and other documents (doubtless origi- 
nating in clerical errors) in fifty-eight different 
ways. 

There are at present four parishes called Bucken- 
ham in Norfolk, and of these Old Buckenham 
must have existed as such in the Confessor’s time, 
as that manor was granted by the Conqueror to 
William d’Albini. Blomefield, the historian of 
Norfolk, states that Ailwin held Snetherton, an 
adjacent manor, in the reign of the Confessor, and 
Ralph, his brother, at the Conquest, and that 
Ralph’s grandson Hugh, surnamed Rufus, assumed 
the name of De Bukenham. It would be very 
interesting to discover whether he assumed the 
name by right of purchase or through i 
with a Buckenham heiress. Unfortunately the 
earliest marriage we have ascertained is that of 
his son, Sir William de Snetherton de Bukenbam. 

I may add, as a most curious and interesting 
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fact, that my late wife's family, the Buckenhams, 
are now living at Loddon, in Norfolk, and that, 
according to Davy’s Suffolk Collections, Sir Hugh de 
Snetherton al. Bokenham, in the time of Henry IIT., 
married Alice, daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Ralph de Somerton, a descendant of Susan de 
Lodnes (the ancient name of Loddon), who was 
o-heiress of the lordship at the Survey, a.p. 1086. 
Henry Mavpstay. 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


“Memorres or a Crencrmay.”—Who was the 
anthor of “Memoirs of a Clergyman; or, the 
Character and Ideas of the Rev. Mr. Clegg: a 
Sentimental History, founded upon Facts. London, 
— for T. Becket in the Strand, 1774”? 

t gives a lamentable, and I hope a very incorrect, 
idea of the clergy of the last centary. 
Freperick Greorce Les. 

All Saints’, Lambeth. : 


Sracrootz Court, Pemproxesnire. — This 
place formerly belonged to the Lorts. Elizabeth, 
sister and heiress of Sir Gilbert Lort, Bart., married 
Sir Alexander Campbell, of Cawdor Castle, Nairn, 
the ancestor of the Parl of Cawdor, to whom Stac- 
poole Court now belongs. Did Stacpoole Court 
at any period belong to a family of the name of 
Stackpool, or Stacpoole ?—if so, when did it go out 
of that family ? EqueEs. 


“ Ror pes Frawgais.”—I always understood that 
when in 1830 Louis Philippe assumed this title 
it was a sort of homage to the Republicans who 
had placed him on the throne, as distinct from the 
monarchy of the kings of France ; but in a work 
by Victor Hugo entitled Shakspere he says (p. 43): 
“ Cromwell prenait le titre de Protecteur @’ Angle- 
terre et de France et forgsit Louis XIV. a accepter 
Ja qualité de Roi des Frangais.” Is there any 
foundation for this statement ? W. M. M. 


A Cewrenarian : Farner Abert pe Mont- 
atvo, 8.J.—Has the following instance ever 
been investigated ? If true, from the position of 
the person, it must be, one would think, capable 
of absolute proof, and if false might be easily dis- 
proved. I quote Mr. Henry Foley’s Records of 
the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
vol. vii. He is speaking of the restoration of the 
order in 1814 :— 

“There in that church [the Gest, Rome 
assembled all the venerable Fathers of the Order...... 
Among them was Father Albert de Montaldo, who was 
one hundred and twenty-six years of age, and who had 
evtered the Society on September 12. 1706, just one 
handred and eight years prior to the day on which he 
wes then permitted the happiness of witnessing its 
formal re-establishment.” —P. clxxii. 


Avon. 


Tae Wetsn Fositeers.—An 
Ancestor of mine, William Potter, was an officer 


in this regiment, and was killed at the storming 
of Badajoz in 1812. I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents will tell me the precise rank 
he held at the time of his death, as I find him 
referred to in family papers as Captain Potter, 
and sometimes as Major Potter, but I believe he 
attained to a higher rank. Dates of his first com- 
mission and subsequent promotions would also be 
acceptable. Wa tron Granam Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


“Tom Ports Row.”—One of the northern 
boundaries of the parish of Welton, where it abuts 
on the parish of Kirk Ella, is a jane laid down on 
the Ordnance maps as “Tom Potts Row.” The 
lane is a narrow, gloomy one, overshadowed by 
trees, and ple who can do so avoid walking 
through it at night. Nobody has ever been able 
to tell me how this secluded Jane first got its name, 
but in reading one of Grey’s notes to Hudibras 
the other day, I found that “Tom Po” used to be 
another name for an apparition, and that nothing 
was more common than to say to children, or to 
any one who seemed fearful of going into another 
room in the dark, “ You are afraid you shall meet 
Tom Po.” Is Tom Potts a corruption of Tom Po? 

. S. Wirsox. 


Hotme Famity.—I shall feel obliged for any 
information as to this family, which left the west 
of England for America about 1700 ; it consisted 
of four sons, John, Samuel, Ebenezer, and Ben- 
jamin. I should also be glad to know to what 
family Col. A. Holme belonged, who was executed 
in 1685. J. S. Hote. 

New York, U.S.A. 

P.S.—Letters intended for me might be addressed 
to the care of Mr. Moring, 323, High Holborn, W.C. 


Davip Neviys, U.S.A.—I shall be glad of any 
information as to the ancestors of David Nevins, 
supposed to have been of Ayrshire, Scotland, who 
emigrated to New England in the early part of the 
lust century, and settled first at Kingston, Mass., 
and subsequently at Canterbury and Norwich, 
Conn. Who were his parents, and when and 
where did he die? Was he of the same family as 
the present rector of Miningsby, in Lincolnshire? 
Any information will be thankfully received by 

J. J. Latrine. 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Borter’s “ Hoprpras.”—Of part iii. first edi- 
tion, 1678, Lowndes (Bohn’s edition, p. 335) says 
that there are two states under the same date, of 
which the earlier has five lines of errata at the 
end, and the latter has the corrections inserted, 
and on the back of the title “ Licensed and entered 
according to the Act of Parliament for printing. 
My copy has neither the five lines of errata at the 
end nor the licence on the back of the title, It 
has, however, several misprints, and I 
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therefore, it may belong to an earlier issue than 
either of the two mentioned by Lowndes. I 
should be much obliged if any correspondent 
would supply me with the five lines of errata 
which appear in some copies, in order to enable 
me to ascertain whether they have been corrected 
or not in my copy. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Cowrer on Bunyay.—Macaulay states, in his 
essay on Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
, that Cowper said “he dared not name John 
unyan in his verse for fear of moving a sneer.” 
What was Macaulay’s authority for this statement ? 
I do not remember it in any of Cowper’s published 
works. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“Tue PaRaLiet : NeBUCHADNEZZAR AND N. 
Buonaparts.”—I should be grateful to any of 
your readers who would help me to the discovery 
of the author of a sermon of thirty pages thus 
entitled :—“ The Parallel: Nebuchadnezzar and 
N. Buonaparte. A Sermon preached (on the Day 
appointed for a General Thanksgiving) in a Parish 
Church, bordering upon Torbay. Published by 
Particular Desire : with a Dedicatory Address to 
him [Bonaparte]. Exeter, Trewman & Son.” The 
dedication is dated January 1816. The same 
writer appears to have published The Mourner 
Comforted : a Consoling Reflection for Parents on 
the Loss of a Child. J. B. D. 

“Lire or Mary, Queen or Scots,” 1826.—Who 
wrote a charming little one-volume Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, published by MacPhun, Glasgow, 
1826? The same author wrote similar histories 
of Wallace, Bruce, and Alfred the Great, but does 
not give his name. The hook is quite free from 
that harsh, bitter Presbyterian spirit one generally 
met with in Scotland in those days. | Scorvs. 


Sir Gerrarp.—There is an entry in 
Evelyn’s Diary which begins thus: “ March 1 
[1686] Came Sir Gilbert Gerrard to treate with 
me about his sonn’s marrying my daughter 
Susanna......” Was this Sir Gilbert a descendant 
of Sir Gilbert Gerrard who was Attorney-General 
in 1558, and Master of the Rolls in 1580? is 
there any other mention of Evelyn's friend or of 
his son? and can any one refer the inquirer to 
any later notice of Gilbert Gerrard, or of his chil- 
dren or descendants ? G. 


Fatxirk, to Nim- 
mo’s History of Stirlingshire, third edition, the 
motto of this town is, “ Better meddle with the 
deil than the bairns of Falkirk.” There was also 
& local proverb, “ The bairns of Falkirk die before 
they thrive.” Perhaps some of the Scotch readers 
of “N. & Q.” can explain the origin of the above. 

E. B. Livineston. 


“Fevtine or oaxs.”—According to Nares, 
this is a popular term for sea-sickness ; he quotes 
Withal’s Dictionarie (ed. 1608, p. 39): “The 
word signifieth to bee provoked, or to haue apetite 
or desire to vomit properly upon the sea, or in a 
ship. They call it felling of oaks merrily.” Is 
this still in use in the provinces ?—and where ate 
instances to be found ? 


“Pymiyco or Runye Repcap.”—What is the 
date of the above? It is quoted by Gifford in 
Ben Jonson, vii. 241. Marearet Haire. 


Replies. 


“ BELFRY.” 
(6% S. v. 104, 158, 189, 271, 297, 429.) 


I have no doubt the readers of “N. & Q.” are 
by this time weary of the “tintamarre” raised 
by the belfry discussion, and are disposed to cry 
“Ohe! jam satis.” If, therefore, I am refused a 
parting word I shall have no right to complain. I 
will, however, venture a line or two in explanation. 
Honest Dogberry, when his dignity was assailed, 
was very anxious to be “written down an ass,” 
but was not so gratified. I have, however, been 
charged with asinine stupidity ; which charge pro- 
bably I may bear with asinine equanimity. After 
all the dust that has been raised in this contro- 
versy, divested of learned jargon, the question of 
the derivation of belfry lies in a nutshell. All 
are agreed that in early mediseval times a wooden 
structure used for military purposes was called in 
German by a compound word berc-vrit, subse- 
quently berg-frid, &c., modified in a variety of 
ways. Here are two ideas brought into juxta- 
position, or rather into combination: security and 
the structure which gives the security. Now, as 
it happens, berg and frid had, as applied originally, 
very much the same meaning—that of protection, 
fortification. Berg—=locum munitum, stationem 
tutam. Frid,turris,locus securitatis. VideSchilter, 
Wachter, Grimm, Ducange, &c. In berg-frid or 
berc-vrit there is a reduplication of the same idea— 
either may be the concrete and either the qualify- 
ing word. As the showman remarked, “ You pays 
your money and you takes your choice.” But I 
am told I am guilty of gross blundering and ignor- 
ance of the laws of German word-formation when 
I suggest that berg-frid can be interpreted “ tower 
of security.” Let ussee. If I go into a German 
Wirthshaus,T ask for “ ein glas bier,” or “ein flasch 
wein,” with the innocent idea that it means a glass 
of beer or a bottle of wine. It now appears that 
this is all wrong, not being in accordance with 
“thelawsof German word-formation ”—in fact, that 
the Germans do not understand their own tongue. 
Language refuses to be hidebound by such pedantic 
rules. I will not trespass further. The discussion 
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has been very interesting, and perhaps my stupidity 
has been somewhat enliyhtened by it. 

A wonderful mare’s nest has been discovered by 
Borzeav in a description of the parcels in a deed 
dated 1786, whereby a belfray is conveyed along 
with a dwelling-house, stable, &c. Surely this 
needs no explanation. The belfray formed part of 
the cluster of buildings, and is so described. One 
might as well ask for a definition of the word stable. 


J. A. Picton, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The resolution with which Dr. Caance rides 
his hobby and slashes with his whip at all those 
within his reach reminds me of Hood’s lines on a 
tax gatherer, whose name was Winter:— 

“ In dealings with him there ’s no sort of flummery, 

Though Winter’s his name his proceedings are summary 

(Summery).” 

Nevertheless, having lived twenty years in France, 
and having — French from my childhood with 
the same facility as English, I must decline to re- 
ceive a lesson in that language even from the 
learned doctor. Dr. Cuance writes, “In the first 
place there is no evidence whatever (see Littré) 
that béliére ever meant a bell,” &. De Roquefort, 
no mean authority, says it meant the “ram's bell, 
cloche,” &c. My suggestion was simply that 
bélidre might be an older word for bell than cloche, 
as in all probability the ram’s bell was older than 
the warning bell. Dr. Cuance refuses to admit 
this, but imagines “there probably was a word 
used in some parts of France like our bell in form 
and having the same meaning,” and adds in a note, 
- “Tt seems, however, to have been used only of the 
small bells attached to sheep and cows.” And 
here I may fairly observe that such expressions as 
“Tt seems,” “ France,” “French,” and “Dutch,”when 
applied to a state of things which existed previous 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, are 
very vague. Writing, as I do, in the country, with- 
out books of reference, I cannot enter further into 
a discussion with Dr. Cuance, who evidently is 
armed with a whole regiment of dictionaries ; but 
if I live long enough to revisit the British Museum, 
I may perhaps have something more to say about 
beffroy and belfry. Ratra N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Bewrar” “Wrar” (6% S. vi. 7, 72).— 
I am still unable to see wherein the difficulty lies 
as to the etymology of bewray. As to the form 
wray, now adduced, it is merely the same word 
bewray with the prefix omitted, and should rather 
be written ’wray. This is why it has no claim to 
be considered in a dictionary, and no instance of 
its use is even now offered except from Whetstone. 
This omission of the prefix is common ; cf. fence 
word), for display, sport for disport, cide for 
decide Bret. Sonn. 46), scern for discern (Spenser, 


F. Q. IIL. x. 22); and, more to the present par- 
pose, “tween and ‘tawit, both common in Shake. 
speare. I think I remember ’tray for betray, but 
cannot now point toit. That the form wray is 
really such, appears from its comparative rarity, its 
non-occurrence in Middle-English in the given 
sense, and its precise equivalence in sense with 
the longer form. The word bewray appears in my 
Dictionary because it appears in the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, a book which has a certain 
claim to have its words considered; on the other 
hand, wray is so uncommon that till now I have 
never heard of its existence, and it is quite impos- 
sible to insert a word which one has never heard 
of. The whole matter rests on chronology. The 
fact of wray being equivalent to bewray in the 
sixteenth century proves nothing whatever as re- 
gards Middle-English or Anglo-Saxon. The only 
difficulty which any one can pretend to find in 
the derivation of bewray from A.-S. wrégan, to 
accuse, is in the change of sense; for the change 
of form is regular and unimpeachable. The only 
pretence for any confusion with A.-S. wréon or 
wrthan, to cover, lies in the suppositions that (1) 
the sense to cover was somehow turned into un- 
cover by some peculiar use of the prefix be- (cf. 
be-head), and then (2) a further confusion arose 
between be-wrie, to uncover, and be-wray, to accuse. 
No one who has any knowledge of phonetic laws 
can suppose any connexion between bewray 

wrthan; the latter could only have given a form 
bewry or bewrie. It does so happen, however, that 
bewrte is a strong verb ; and just as lie makes the 
past tense lay, and pp. lien or lain, so bewry makes 
the past tense bewray, and pp. bewrien or bewrain. 


The common confusion between lie and lay is well ° 


known, and has probably been intensified by the 
fact that lie makes lay in the past tense ; so here, 
likewise, if there has been confusion between bewry 
and bewray, it was probably brought about by the 
fact that bewry took the form bewray in the past 
tense. I think the matter would be clear enough 
to any one who would take the trouble to search out 
and verify for himself all the examples of wren 
and wreien occurring in Stratmann’s a 
and Morris's Specimens of English, and who w 
condescend to look up the references which I have 
already given to Eastwood and Wright’s Bible 
Wordbook and to Chaucer. I hold firmly to the 
derivation I have already given, and having actu- 
ally examined the Midd english use of the words 
cited, I really do not see where the difficulty lies. 
The change in meaning is by no means forced or 
violent, and considerably less than in other cases 
concerning which no trouble has been raised. Far 
more startling changes in sense have occurred in 
such words as by-and-by, incontinently, conversa- 
tion, room, and a great many more. 
Water W. 
Cambridge. 
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Kise Caartes’s Viston §S. v. 168, 294, 
437).—The story of the appearance of Strafford’s 
ghost to the king shortly before the battle of 
Naseby seems to rest on a MS. account of King 
Charles’s transactions in the midland counties, 
which William Rastall, who afterwards took the 
name of Dickinson, obtained possession of just 
prior to the publication of the first edition of his 
History of Southwell in 1787. Its title was “‘ Cori- 
tani Lachrymantes, beinge an historicall account 
off the Civill Wars in this and the neighbouring 
counties,” and Rastall, alias Dickinson, says it 
was drawn up “by a native of the County of 
Nottingham resident at Southwell ; as it appears, 
of the name of Savage.” At first he described it 
as most accurate and minute, and adopted -it as 
a basis for his history; but in his edition of The 
History and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, 
published in 1819, he much modified his opinion 
of its value, would not vouch for its authority, and 
said it had been drawn up at some early period of 
the eighteenth century, principally from traditional 
reports handed down in family letters. He added 
in a note, “It is valuable where it coincides with 
other historical testimony, because it relates more 
minute transactions, but some superstitious stories 
with which it is interspersed are at best apocry- 


Notwithstanding this reasonable conclusion, 
there are still extant so many lovers of the mar- 
vellous, and the readers of Mr. Shorthouse’s John 
Inglesant are so numerous, that they may like to 
have this particular superstitious and apocryphal 
narrative reprinted. Perhaps the further currency 
given to it by “N. & Q.” may evoke some con- 
firmatory evidence of the existence of the tradition 
from an earlier and less doubtful channel than 
“Coritani Lachrymantes.” It is therefore sub- 


“The northern expedition was layed aside, and the 
armie, consisting off less than five thousand foot, and 
about as many horse, were ordered to Daintree, whither 
the King went with a thorough resolution of fighting. 
The next day, however, to the surprize of Prince Rupert 
and all the rest off the armie, this design was given up, 
and the former one off going to the north resumed. 
The occasion of this alteration was said to be some 
presages off ill fortune which the King received, and 
which were related to me by a person off Newark att 
that time in his Majestie’s horse. About two hours 
after the King had retired to rest, some off his atten- 
dants, hearing an uncommon noire in his chamber, went 
into it, where they found his Majestie setting up in bed, 
and much agitated, but nothing which could have pro- 
duced the noise they fancied they heard. The King, in 
& trembling voice, enquired after the cause of their 
alarm, and told them how much he had been agitated in 
a dream, by thinking he saw the apparition of Lord 
Strafford, who after upbraiding him with unkindness, 
told him he was come to return him ae for evil, and 
that he advised him by no means to fight the parliament 
armie that was att that time quartered att Northamp- 
ton, for in it was one whom the King should never con- 


quer by arms. Prince Rupert, in whom courage was College 


the predominant qualitie, rated the King out off his 
apprehensions the next day, and a resolution was agen 
taken to meet the enemie. The next night, however, 
the apparition appeared to him a second time, but with 
looks of anger. Assured him, that would be the last 
advice he should be permitted to give him, but that if 
he kept his resolution off fighting he was undone. If 
his Majestie had taken the advice of the frendly ghost, 
and marched northward the next day, where the par- 
liament hai few English forces, and where the Scots 
were b ing very di tented, his affairs might still 
perhaps have had a prosperous issue; or, if he had 
marched immediately into the west to join the Lord 
Goreinge, who had there a good bodie off horse, he might 
afterward have fought on more equall terms. But the 
King, fluctuating between the apprehensions off his 
imagination and the reproaches off his courage, re- 
mayned another whole day at Daintree in a state of in- 
activitie, At length the former got the better, and on 
the 13th off June he determined to march northward the 
next day. At night word was brought him that the 
enemie were within eight miles, Still, however, keepi 
his resolution, they marched the next morninge, but h 
not gott far before the army of Fairfax was upon their 
rear, There was now no alternative. The King made 
& judicious disposition off his little force, but was beat 
by the intemperate pursuit off a part off the enemie’s 
left wing by Prince Rupert. This was called the battle 
off Naseby, fought on the 14* off June, 1645, which put 
the finishing stroke to the King’s affairs, After this he 
never could get together an armie fit to look the enemie 
in the face. He was often heard to say that he wished 
he had taken the warning, and not fought at Naseby; 
the meaning of which nobody knew but those to whom 
he told this appearance at Daintree, and they were 
afterwards all of them charged to conceal it.” 

W. B. 


Arrzema, “ Notapie Revotvrions,” &c. (6% 
S. v. 428 ; vi. 57).—At Mr, Peacocr’s request I 
submit the following account of the Aberdeen copy 
of the above-named book. It is in old calf bind- 
ing, beautifully clean and perfect. Unfortunately 
a few years ago the book had undergone slight re- 
pairs, and the old end-papers were removed. Be- 
sides old press-marks there is written on the title- 
page, in faded ink, “Stamford, 1712,” and a little 
lower down, “ Liber Collegii Regii Ab’d’ensis ex 
dono Jac. Fraser J, U. D. 1725.” I can throw no 
light on the first name, but the second is of con- 
siderable interest and appears to support Mr. 
Pgacocr’s view:— 

** James Fraser, the third son of Alexander Fraser, 
minister at Petty, came to King’s College in the year of 
the Restoration (1660), his fifteenth year. After —— 
his master's degree in 1664, he went to England 
followed the custom of so many of his countrymen at 
that time, by becoming tutor in the families of several 
noblemen, and also acquired some fortune by the death 
of his brother, a soldier. Having been tutor te the Duke 
of St. Albans (eon of Charles II.) he was appointed first 
Secretary to Chelsen Hospital, an office which he held 
for forty years. He was a diligent book-collector, and 
distinguished for his knowledge of books, and was made 
by James II. librarian of the Royal Library and licenser 
of printing. He is said to have been & t favourite 
with George I., who spoke little English, and perhaps 
benefited by the Librarian’s remembrance of the King’s 
colloquial Latin. Fraser had presented books to 
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the Library of his old college as early as 1675. In August, 
1728, when on his way to his daughter's in Moray (she 
was married to Dunbar of Grangehill), he visited his 
alma mater, and finding the College buildings partly 
fallen, partly in danger of falling, he antieipated an in- 
teded legacy, and bestowed in all about 1,200/., with the 
rent of a small property in Morayshire during hie life, 
upon restoring them. Fraser died in 1731." — Fasti 
A berdonenses (Aberdeen, Spalding Club, 1854, 4to.), Pre- 
face, p. lxi, note 4. 

Such is the account given by the late Mr. Cosmo 
Innes of the donor of this book to King’s College 
library, Aberdeen. I think it will be allowed that 
no man could have possessed greater opportunities 
for the acquirement of suppressed books. As 
licenser of printing he would most probably have 
the necessary information to guide him in collect- 
ing. His munificence in money matters to his old 
college makes it more than likely that in his gifts 
of books he would select the valuable, and not the 
worthless, as is too often the case with donors to 
libraries, J. P, Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Lapy Jonanna §. vi. 48) was 
the daughter of Sir Beville Granville, of Stowe, in 
Cornwall, Kt. (the Bayard of England), and the 
second wife of Col. Richard Thornhill, son of Sir 
Timothy Thornhill, of Ollantigh, in Wye, Kent, 
Kt. (descended from the Thornhills of Tuxford, 
Notts). Lady Johanna Thornhill had a patent 
of precedency as an earl’s daughter, her brother 
John having been created by Charles II. Earl of 
Bath. Her will is dated Jan. 6, 1708, and her 
executors were Sir George Wheler, Kt., Dr. 
George Wall, and Dr. William Bramston. She 
bequeathed the residue of her personal estate for 
the benefit of poor children of the town of Wye. 
Some particulars will be found in Hasted’s Kent, 
vol. iii. p. 170, et oe H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 


D. K. T., on visiting the picturesque church of § 


Wye, near Ashford, Kent, would find a very in- 
teresting monumental tablet of elaborate design 
erected to the memory of this noble lady upon 
the south wall of the chancel, and adjoining the 
churchyard, on the east side, the schools which, by 
her will of 1708, she endowed. One of the rooms 
now utilized was, I believe, formerly the chapel 
of the college which Cardinal Archbishop John 
Kempe founded and endowed in the tenth year of 
Henry VI. D. K. T. would also find some par- 
ticulars relating to her in Hasted’s History of Kent, 
a vii. p. 359, T. ALLEN. 
‘ave 


Buried at Wye, Kent (see Hasted’s Hist. Kent). 
In 1708 Lady Thornhill gave the residue of her 
personal estate for the support of a school at Wye. 

Harpric Morrayry. 


“Mont Biaxc” (6 v. 443).— 
Epecumse writes of the History of a Six 


Weeks Tour as if both it and the error in the 
date of the poem Mont Blanc were new discoveries, 
The History was re-edited by Mrs. Shelley, and 
has been circulated by thousands in Moxon’s 
stereotyped double-column edition of Shelley, and 
the original edition of the little book is reprinted 
in Buxton Forman’s edition of Shelley’s Prose 
Works, with certain corrections specified -in the 
notes. Among the corrections is the date of the 
poem ; and if your readers will turn to p. 200, 
vol, ii. of the Prose Works, they will find Ma 
Epecumse’s discovery ready made for him and 
his demonstration ready worked out, The con- 
clusion is also rendered very obvious by the in- 
sertion in Forman’s edition of marginal dates 
throughout the journal. . It is decidedly rash to 
assume, in writing to “ N. & Q.” concerning points 
in Shelleyan biography or textual criticism, that 
Shelley literature ends in 1871. 
Consiperatis ConsIDERANDIB, 


Evizaseta, Wire or Jonn WItmor, secoyp 
Eart or Rocuestsr (6"'S. vi. 27).—I should 
advise application being made to Sir Alexander 
Malet, 19, Queensberry Place, S.W., who has 
family papers and the pedigree. I am sure that 
if he can he will be happy to help M.A. regarding 
“la triste hérititre.” The ancestor of Malet 
Vaughan, Earl of Lisburne, married Mallet, third 
daughter of Elizabeth, Countess of Rochester. 
Pepys, in his Diary, gives the account of her 
forcible abduction at Charing Cross, and her 
marriage took place soon after that. 

Harotp Mater. 


Tae Porvtar Estimate or Souruer §. 
vy. 446 ; vi. 73).—A comment on Byron’s estimate 
of Southey (given at the latter reference) is to be 
found in a letter from Macaulay to his sister 
Hannah, and dated London, June 3, 1831 (wide 
Life, by Trevelyan, 1 vol., Longmans, 1881, ch. iv. 

155):— 


“ But that such men as Lord Granville, Lord Holland, 
Hobhouse, Lord Byron, and others of high rank in 
intellect, should place Rogers, as they do, above Southey, 
Moore, and even Scott himself, is what I cannot con- 
ceive. But this comes of being in the highest society of 
London. What Lady Jane Granville called the Patronage 
of Fashion can do as much for a middling poet as for a 
plain girl like Miss Arabella Falconer.” 

Further remark is needless when it is remem- 
bered that Southey’s whole fortune, to use his own 
words, “ was in his inkstand.” 

Wm. B. Lewis. 


Tae Squire Papers §S. v. 448 ; vi. 75).— 
T am glad to read an opinion as to the spurious- 
ness of these letters from one so conversant with 
the Cromwellian period as Mr. Peacock. When 
Carlyle first printed the letters (1847) I was struck 
with the suspicious circumstance of their being 
offered to him only in the form of copies, the s0- 
called originals being kept back under the most 
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flimsy pretext ; and there were words and expres- 
sions in them which I felt to be anachronisms. I 
sent the following letter to the Daily News (Dec. 
37):— 

“Can you spare room in columns for a few re- 
marks on the letters which Mr. Carlyle has lately given 
to the world as genuine productions of Oliver Cromwell ? 
My first impression on reading them was that they were 
forgeries, and the more I examine their strange history 
the more I feel convinced they are so, As you have 
already noticed the principal circumstances which throw 
doubt on their genuineness, I will merely adduce the 
internal evidence of two or three passages which seem 
to me to betray a modern pen. 

“In No. xv Oliver commissions a friend to buy him ‘a 
new cravat.’ This article of dress was, I believe, first 
introduced into England at the Restoration. In No. 
xxxv ‘stand no nonsense’ is modern slang. I doubt 
whether such a phrase can be found in any writing of 
the seventeenth century. Scrap 2 contains a Tist of men’s 
names, and among them I find a ‘‘ Keziah Dannell.” 
Now Job's daughter was called Keziah, and this word is 
still in use as a woman’s Christian name, but I never 
heard of any man being so called, and Puritans were, of 
all persons, the least likely to fall into a mistake in 
matters of this kind. “J. D.” 
My letter was answered, but, I think, not refuted, 
in the Examiner of Jan. 22, 1848. As the writer, 
in quoting from Lord Nugent’s Life of Hampden 
a passage about “ horsemen armed, like the German 
cravats, with long lances,” confessed that he “ could 
not take upon himself to say who these gentry 
were,” he certainly was not very conversant with 
the literature of that period. “German cravats” 
were, of course, Croats. Thirty-five years ago I 
thought the Squire letters forgeries. I think so 
still. J. Dixon. 


“Wertep ” (6 S. vi. 48).—This word is duly 
entered in the E.D.S. List of Surrey Provin- 
cialisms, and is a mere variant of welked, used by 
Sackville in his Induction, st. 12, and by Spenser 
in his Shep. Kal., November, 1. 13. The latter 
uses it as a transitive verb ; Chaucer also has it, 
Pard. Tale, 1. 738, and it occurs much earlier. 
See Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary. It is 
found, in fact, in old English, in old and modern 
Dutch, and in old and modern High-German. It 
is discussed by Fick, iii. 298, who rightly connects 
it with A.-S. wlec, O.H.G. welc, welh, soft, moist, 
flabby; Russian vlaga, moisture; Lithuanian 
wilgyti, to soften, moisten. It properly means 
“rendered flabby by moisture,” hence “spoilt”; 
but is also used, by an easy transition, to signify 
“dried up by heat.” ALTER W. SKgEart. 


_ Wilted, which is given by Halliwell for Bucks, 
is, I think, a common form of the word. The 
following clipping from an American paper—it is 
from a scrap which I have picked up at random, so 
T can give no exact reference—shows an extended 
sense of the word :— 

“ A few days ago a little Oil City girl was taken sick, 
and her parents called a doctor whom she did not like. 


‘Are you sick, Gracie?’ asked the M.D., as he bent over 
his little patient. The little lady looked at him a moment 
in the utmost disdain, and then, in a tone of the deepest 
sarcasm, replied, as she turned her face from him, ‘ Well, 
I should think you ought to know. Do you suppose I am 
lying here in bed and taking your horrid old medicine 
‘or the fun of it?’ The doctor wilted.”—Oil City Derrick, 
James Britten. 
Isleworth. 


I have often heard the word wilted used in 
Berkshire for faded. I believe it. is common in 
some parts of America, where it is used also for 
fainted. Artemus Ward alludes to this in one of 
his works when, speaking of making an offer of 
marriage, he said, “ Wilt thou? and she wilted.” 

Frances Mortimer 

Eastbourne. 


In Miss Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary, 
vol. ii. p. 389, we read:— “ Welted, dried or 
withered in the sun ; applied to hay, ‘It is well 
welted, or ‘It is not fit to carry, it wants a good 
welting first’: ¢.¢., a good scorching in the sun.” 
Welk and welked occur in the same sense in Chaucer 
and Spenser, and are given in correspondent terms 
in Ray. A. P. Attsorr. 


The word wilted is in common use, and is 
applied to the early withering stage of vegetables 
and flowers. Both wilted and welted are in Webster. 

Wm. H. Pzer. 


Tae (6 v. 468).—The 
proper name of this little bird is the white- 
throated warbler, or common whitethroat (Cur- 
ruca cinerea, Gould ; Sylvia cinerea, Pennant ; 
Motacilla sylvia, Bewick). It has received 
the name of nettle-creeper from its habit of 
traversing low and nettle-grown underwood. It 
also rejoices in the name of “ muggy”—why I 
know not. Joun Sixes. 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


The common creeper of Pennant’s British Zoo- 
logy is the chestnut creeper of Shaw’s Zoology, and 
the Certhia familiaris of the Systema of Linnzus. 
It is the smallest but one of British birds, the 
crested wren being a trifle smaller. 

Sutecey Hrsserp. 


This little songster is also known popularly as 
the “ haychat,” from the usual material of its nest. 
See Mr. Atkinson’s British Birds, &c. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

The nettle-creeper is said to be a name of the 
common or greater whitethroat, the Motacilla 
sylvia of Linneus, Motacilla rufa of Boddaert, 
Sylvia cinerea of Latham, and Sylvia rufa of the 
fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Birds (vol. i. 
p. 406). ANPIEL. 


The nettle-creeper’s proper English name is the 
whitethroat, the proper scientific name is Sylvia 
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rufa, For many other local names see Macgillivray’s 
History of British Birds. For the many scientific 
names see that very complete work H. E. Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, where they are fully marshalled 
in due order, and where the continental names of 
the bird are also given. Hanprorp. 


The nettle-creeper is the golden-crested wren 


(Regulus cristatus). Mary P. Merririecp. 
Stapleford, near Cambridge. 


See Yarrell’s British Birds, vol. i. p. 335. 
W. Marcawicx. 

(6" 8. v. 408; vi. 16).—Whatever 
the medicinal properties of muggins may be, in 
which a former generation had faith, the use of the 
plant is by no means obsolete. Many of your 
Scotch readers are, no doubt, aware of the custom 
of old women, sometimes young ones, on their 
way to church wrapping their Bibles in a handker- 
chief—napkin they would call it—which they 
carry thus reverently in hand, usually, in summer 
time, with a sprig of southernwood on the upper 
fold of the handkerchief. It is invariably a sprig 
of appleringie—that is, southernwood—that is used 
for this purpose. I cannot tell why. But there 
are few who are familiar with a Scotch “ country 
side” to whom the strong smell of southernwood 
does not recall the hot still atmosphere of a country 
church “in May.” This plant (Artemisia abro- 
tonum), in the Lowlands called appleringie, accord- 
ing to Chambers seems to be identical with mug- 
gins, while Jamieson would derive the term from 
the French apilé, strong (?),[and auronne, southern- 
wood. I know not what M. Francisque-Michel 
would say to this. 

Arex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 


Tur Noss-rixe (6" v. 358).—Lysarr asks, 
“ Was Rebecca's nose-ring a symbol of servitude ?” 
The question will be found to be of some interest. 
It has been often pointed out that the words “I 
put the earring on her face” (Gen. xxiv. 47) 
should run, “I put the nose-ring in her nose,” 
but the meaning of this ancient ceremony has 
wholly escaped the commentators. It was, how- 
ever, well known to Laban, for “it came to 
when he saw the earring,” &c. (xxiv. 30). e 
nose-ring, in fact, unlike the earring, had a distinct 
ceremonial significance, which, though thus over- 
looked, it strangely retains to this day. It is 
inserted in the nose when a girl is to be married, 
and removed when she becomes a widow. Nor 
is this all. The true nose-ring was invariably 


worn in the ft nostril (like the wedding ring on 
the left hand). Have we here a clue to its origin? 
It is said that the ambiguous word Di) (though 


usually employed for carring) is proved by its 
root to be derived not from the ear but from the 
nose. If so, the nose-ring must be the older 
ornament of the two. Might it, then, be a relic 


of a very primitive state of society—of marriage by 
capture, or by purchase? In that case it was a 
token not of servitude but of subjection. The 
primitive Arab would lead home his captured or 
urchased bride, just as he would (and does) lead 
Lome his captured or purchased camel, by a cord 
held in his right hand and attached to a ring 
thrust through her nose. That it certainly was 
atoken of subjection is clear, I think, from the 
passage, “I will put my hook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back” 
(2 Kings xix. 28, Isaiah xxxvii. 29), where it 
clearly refers to bridling an animal, and not to 
catching a fish, And if the idea seems too 
barbarous to be entertained, we should remember 
how persistent are the traces of very primitive 
marriage customs; nay, indeed, how, even in our 
own days, Englishmen have led their wives bya 
halter into the cattle market and there sold them, 
Nor could the insertion of the ring appear in the 
least cruel to women whose descendants submit 
to it cheerfully, and consider the absence of the 
ornament a fatal drawback to beauty. J. H. R. 


Proverss: Demopocus: Gotpsmitn §. 
x. 248, 318).—The quotation “un serpent mordit,” 
&c., is a portion of an epigram by Voltaire :— 

“ L’autre jour, au fond du Vallon, 
Un serpent piqua Jean Fréron ; 
ue pensez-vous qu'il arriva? 
fut le serpent qui creva,” 
Wittram Pratt, 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Avrnorsuir or “ Vestices or Creatox ” (1* 
S. x. 466 ; 5 S. xii. 247, 294, 518 ; 6S. i. 325, 
385, 478).—I think it is a rash conclusion that 
this work was written by the late Mr. Robert 
Chambers. In 1848 he positively denied that he 
was the author of it, in the presence of a number 
of ladies and gentlemen, at the house of the late 
Mrs. Loudon ; and subsequently to the late Mr. 
David Page’s “ clean-breastmaking ” I believe he 
(? publicly) denied the authorship, though beyond 

uestion if assisted in the preparation of the work. 
tely, returning from Edinburgh by sea, I passed 
the time in reading the recently published memo- 
rials of the lives of William and Robert Chambers, 
but I did not find any admission of the claim set 
up for the latter. c. M. 1 
Athenseum Club. 


Boccaccio’s “In Decameron” (6% S. iv. 288, 
332).—I have a copy of the “ Bowdlerized” De- 
cameron, reprinted by the Giunti at Venice in 
August, 1582. The editor was Lionardo Salviati, 
a distinguished man of letters attached to the 
court of Francis Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
at whose desire the work seems to have been 
undertaken, “con permission de’ Superiori, ¢ 
Priuilegi di tutti i Principi, e Republiche.” Each 
hiatus is indicated by an asterisk ; and, as a0 
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example, one page of the tenth story of the third 
day contains nearly as many stars as words. It 
is, to all intents, a “Family Boccaccio,” and this 
note chiefly refers to J. C. H.’s quotation, in which 
the edition of 1573 is described as “the only issue 
might be so called.” Atrrep WALLIS. 


“MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING” (6% §. i. 515; 
ii. 17, 58).—It is worth noting that Lord Beacons- 
field also made use of this phrase in the House of 
Commons on moving for leave to bring in the 
Representation of the People Bill, as the followin 
quotation will show : “I believe there is a gene 
wish among all men of light and leading in this 
country that the solution of this long-controverted 
= should be arrived at” (Hansard’s Par- 


mentary Debates, third series, vol. clii. p. 966). 
G. F. R. B. 


Historica Inxstanps §. ii. 187, 258, 
438).—The following is from the Christian Life of 
April 15 :— 

“Mr. F. H. Underwood, who is preparing a bio- 
graphy of Mr. Longfellow......says, in describing an in- 
terview held two weeks ago with Longfellow :—‘ He...... 
showed me his many keepsakes ; the inkstand of Cole- 
ridge, the waste-paper basket of Moore, and another 
inkstand of the poet Crabbe, which belonged afterwards 
to Moore and to 8. C. Hall, who presented it to our 


poet.’” 
Gero. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


Witttam Prirr (6" §. iii. 48, 76, 217, 359).— 
Allow me to mention another of his engraved 
portraits, and one, it may be supposed, of great 
rarity. The engraving, folio in size, was at 
Glassel House, Kincardineshire, in 1860, and 
represented Diogenes holding his lantern in one 
hand, whilst with the other he supported a large 
oval portrait of William Pitt. The countenance 
of the snarling cynic was depicted as for once 
irradiated with joy at having at last met with the 
object of his search, “ an honest man.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Ho war” (6% iv. 29, 152).—For the 
use of ho—=cease, stop, &c., cf.— 
“Than she dyed as ye shall, 
But what of her dyde befall, 
Naye there do I ho.” 
The Boke of Mayd Emlyn, ii. 409-11, circa 1520. 
C. Binxseck Terry. 


Sr. Etmo’s Licur S. iii. 228, 451 ; iv. 297, 
314): “Corpus Sant” (2™4 S. xi. 63, 115, 451 ; 
6 S. iv. 297, 314):—The following passage 
may be added as any early allusion to this pheno- 
menon :— 

“I do remember that in the great and boisterous storm 
of this foul weather, in the night there came upon the 
top of our mainyard and mainmast, a certain little light, 


much like unto the light of a little candle, which the 
Spaniards called the os sancto, and said, ‘It was 
Saint Elmo, whom they take to be the advocate of 
sailors. At which sight the Spaniards fell down upon 
their knees and worshipped it: praying God and Saint 
Elmo to cease the torment, and save them from the 
peril they were in; with promising him that, on their 
coming to land, they would repair unto his chapel, and 
there cause masses to be said and other ceremonies to be 
done ” (1587 ?).—Arber's Eng. Garner, iv. 18. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Turning over my Bollandistes in search of 
something else, I was attracted by the words, 
“St. Adelelm, Abp. of Burgos, also called Elesmo 
or Elmo,” and in the memoir, written by Rudolf 
in the twelfth century, I came to the solution, which 
I translate and abridge : St. Adelelm, Bp. of Burgos, 
also called St. Elesmo or Elmo, started one dark 
stormy night to see Ranco, Bp. of Auvergne. 
Lighting a candle, he gave it to a boy to carry, and 
bade him lead the way.- The rain fell in torrents, 
the winds were furious and gusty, but the flame 
burnt brilliantly and without flickering, though 
neither enclosed in a lantern nor otherwise pro- 
tected. From this the electric lights seen on mast- 
heads at the beginning and end of storms were 
called “St. Elmo lights” (Vite Sanctorum, Jan. 30). 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Divine Breataines” §. xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433, 478; 6% S. ii. 473; iv. 376, 436).—In 
A Cordial for Low-Spirits, being a reprint of 
tracts issued between 1718 and 1720 by Thomas 
Gordon, at p. 47 mention is made of “the sage 
and eloquent Dr. Byfield, who goeth about, pour- 
ing forth his Divine Breathings in coffee-houses, 
and presenting his books gratis to all who will pay 
him for them.” Let me refer to 3° S. iii. 429; 
4% §. iv. 575. Since my communication at the 
latter reference I have obtained a copy of Divine 
Breathings, fifteenth edit., 1775 (which seems to 
be not at all rare), and I find that it is a slightly 
altered version of the “Pious Soul’s Divine 
Breathings which I then described. The Medi- 
tations of St. Augustine were translated by Dr. 
George Stanhope under the title Pious on _— 


Francis Rous (6% §, v. 440; vi. 56), accord- 
ing to Clarendon, was a man “ thoroughly versed 
in the guilt of the times.” He was Provost of 
Eton, and was buried in the chapel of the college. 
He was a good man and a loving son, judging from 
his works, published in 1657. H. T. E. 


“ WALKING WIDTH AND STRIDING sipTH” (6 


also | 5S. iii. 470 ; iv, 95).—When I inserted me | query 


with respect to this phrase I wished to know if 
any of your correspondents could inform me if the 
hrase had ever n in use, and, if so, where. 
iss Fothergill, in her novel, employed it as being 
used in a locality with which I am acquainted, but 
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the expression was entirely new to me. The phrase 
“ wide and side” was not unknown to me. I have 
jast met with the following passage in the Ninth 
Report of the English Dialect Society, for the year 
1881:— 
“ Asa contribution to the folk-speech of the district 
he would conclude with a Lancashire girl’s order to her 
aker as to the shape and size of a new gown. He 
heard it fifty years ago, and made a note of it, which be 
would now repeat. She said: ‘It mun be up to th’ neck, 
deawn to th’ ons, doimon back an’ a belt on ; a waukink 
sidth an’ a stridin’ bridth, an’ a fleaunce on, an’ a felly 
an’ meh ul fot ita Setterday neet.”—P. 15. 
This was the peroration of the Mayor of Man- 
chester, Alderman Thomas Baker, in moving the 
adoption of the Society’s annual report and balance 
sheet. I was already familiar with a somewhat 
similar Yorkshire expression:—“ Up tut neck an’ 
down tut weiast, cross tucks and flounces.” Is there 
any other locality where sidth is used ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Teams (6 §. iii, 207, 391).—In addi- 
tion to the books already mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 
Mr. Brirren may find it useful to look into 
A Glossary of Terms used in the Coal Trade of 


Northumberland and Durham, The second edi- | deceased 


tion was published by Bell, of London, in 1851 
without the author’s name. G. F. R. B. 


Portrait or Jonny Bunyaw (6™ iii. 489; 
iv. 95).—In vol. iii. of Lives of Eminent English- 
men, by G. G. Cunningham, 1837, prefixed to the 
biographical memoir of John Bunyan is a remark- 
ably well-engraved portrait of him. He is repre- 
sented seated in a chair, with his left hand resting 
on a Bible, and the portrait is said to be “Engraved 
by S. Freeman, from a Picture formerly in the 
possession of the late George Phillips, Esq.” One 
would like to know where it is now. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Sratwart” AND OTHER OssoLeTE Worps 
(6™ §S. iv. 67, 255, 315, 437, 523).—Stalwart has 
a curious origin; it is derived from the A.-S. stealan 
to steal, and its original form was stel-weorth, that 
is, worth stealing: — 

“ His stalworth steed the champion stout bestrode.” 

Fairfax. 
Witiiam 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Arternoon Tea (6" S. iv. 49, 136).—In a 


sketch of the Comte de Circourt (friend of Macaulay | M 


and Stanley), by Hubert Saladin, the salon of 
Madame de Circourt comes prominently before us 
as one of those frequented by the most intellectual 
society of Paris in 1837. A reviewer in the Revue 
Britannique for this month suggests that to her 
(she was « Russian) we are perhaps indebted for 
the first five o’clock teas. K. H. B. 


| 


Tue Hare an Easter Empiem §, iy, 
388 ; v. 17),—Being in Germany at Easter, 1982, 
I observed the sugar hares in the shops, as men- 
tioned by E. McO——., but after careful inquiry 
of many Germans the only fact I could elicit was 
that children are told that the hare lays the Easter 
eggs! This is confirmed by the eggs containing, 
in many cases, small hares with several smaller 
eggs, whilst in other cases there were eggs inside 
the hares. There may be some connexion with 
“the hare in the moon.” See Baring - Gould's 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, 

Brighton. 

Tue Anstey Famiry (6 §S. iv. 324; v. 30)— 
George Alexander Anstey, of London, is eldest 
son of the late Thomas Anstey of Anstey-Barton, 
Outlands, Tasmania (now sold to other owners), and 
subsequently of Hyercomb, South Australia, and 
New Zealand ; his sons, mentioned as at Rugby, 
gave one of their number to those killed in the Zulu 
War. The brothers of George Alexander Anstey 
were—l, Chisholm Anstey, of Hong Kong, and 
M.P. in England, deceased ; 2, Henry Frampton 
Anstey, once Minister of Lands in Tasmania, 
; another, probably the eldest brother, 
died from the effects of a gunpowder accident. 
There is probably some connexion between John 
Anstie, 1794 (of London ?), and Thomas Anstey of 
“ Anstey-Barton,” Tasmania. J. Mc. B. 

Hobart, Tasmania, 


Conversion Corruption oF Famity 
Names (6" 8. iv. 166, 333; v. 77). — Amongst 
those that have undergone either one of these 
changes or the other let me add the following, from 
my own experience: Scrivener has become Scribna, 
Belcher is now Belsham, Harwar is Harroway, 
Walworth is Waller, Fetherstonhaugh is shortened 
to Fetherston, and Melville altered to Melvin. 
This last name is often so pronounced in Scotland ; 
but I scarcely recognized Sir Andrew Melville 
under the disguise when perusing a recently pub- 
lished account of the execution of his mistress, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay Castle in 
1587, at which her faithful servant was present. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Britisn System or ToErwomerers (6" S. iii. 
507; iv. 213; v.79, 196).—I am glad thix question 
is attracting some attention, but I cannot agree with 
Sawyer. If these scientific gentlemen prefer 
to hold their own course, at all events I hope they 
will not oppose some enterprising firm producing 
what ordinary mortals want, registering centigrade 
thermometers. I may be old-fashioned, but I 
believe, from my own personal experience of fifty 
years, that cold and heat, summer and winter, are 
different things, and that degrees of cold and heat 
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gre anything but “absurd.” However, Mr. Saw- 
yer may be of a special nature, insensible thereto. 
Absolute zero (— 461° 13 Fahrenheit), is something 
quite too. It freezes one’s blood to think of it. 
We shall be quite satisfied with 0 as a neutral 
point, neither hot nor cold, with power to calculate 
either way therefrom. Scorus. 


“GomprEn ” (6" S. v. 187, 217).—Perhaps a 
diminutive, formed from Irish goimh, a grudye. 
R. 8. Caarnock. 


The word seems to be derived from combaidhe, 
viz., assistance, friendship (see O'Reilly’s Dic- 
tionary). Your Celtic readers will remember that 
¢and g are very frequently commuted in the Irish 
language. Jas. Brenan. 

Cork. 


Tar Cavsar “ Do” (6S. iv. 408 ; v. 53, 179). 
—The use of do—put is very familiar to the student 
of older Eaglish :— 

“Swithe rihtlice wes se efca thartd gedén.” — 
Alfred's trans. Cura Pastoralis. 

“Tha dyde hé on his byrnan.”— English Chronicle. 

“At the last thai ordeind tuelue, 
The thoghtfulest amang tham selue, 
And did tham ina montain dern.” 
Cursor Mundi. 


“Quen this corn to the kniht was sald, 
He did it in an arc to hald.” 
English Metrical Homily. 
It may be worth noting that the use of do as an 
auxiliary has greatly increased within the last few 
years. Some of us remember the time when we 
thould have been surprised at an educated person’s 
Using such an expression as “Did you have a 


pleasant day ?” E. H. Hickey. 


Newron’s Humitity (6" v. 128, 237).—I 
thould think there can be no doubt that the 
original source of the saying of Newton, referred 
to by your correspondent, is the miscellaneous 
collection of Anecdotes of Spence, and that Canon 
Liddon’s quotation is therefore merely a slip of 
memory. The author of Polymetis gives as his 
authority for the anecdote Ramsay, i. ¢., Andrew 
Michael Ramsay, of Ayr, frequently called the 
Chevalier Ramsay, and so long the friend of 
Fénelon. It may be remembered that in the 
same work is the anecdote (told on the authority 
of Pope, the poet) of Newton’s supposed difficulty 
in working a sum in arithmetic, respecting which 
4 question was recently asked in “N. & Q.” 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


“Para” anp “Mamma,” &c. (6% S. iii, 107, 
273, 456, 475 ; iv. 57, 237, 396; v. 256).—Mr. 
E. B. Tylor, in his Anthropology, states (p. 129) 
that the Chilians say papa for mother, while the 

Tgians use mama for father. 
Freperick E, Sawyer. 


Fo.k-tore or Ecos §. iv. 307, 478; v. 
76).—From a paper in the Connoisseur (No. 109) 
we learn that the world is indebted to the famous 
Sir Thomas Brown for having exploded the notion 
of a witch making a voyage to the East Indies 
in an egg-shell.* The superstitious practice of 
piercing the shell of an egg after eating it pre- 
vailed in the time of Pliny. “Huc pertinet 
ovorum, ut exsorbuerit quisque......protinus frangi, 
aut easdem cochlearibus perforart” (Lib. xxviii. 4). 
M. Ajasson, in his commentary on this passage, 
remarks that until recently it was considered a 
mark of ill breeding in France not to pierce the 
shell after eating the egg. Wittiam Pratt. 

CallisCourt, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“Sarre” ror “ Sar” (6 S. iv. 190, 395, 477 ; 
v. 37, 78, 158).—JaYDEE’'s query concerning the 
past participle sate having led to recording the uses 
of the perfect indicative sate, let me add another 
instance of the latter from Browning :— 

“ An hour they sate in council ; 
At length the Mayor broke silence : 
‘ For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 
I wish 1 were a mile hence !’” 
AtrHonse 
St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


(6 §. ii. 447; iii. 56; 
iv. 117, 358; v. 56, 174).—The various notes by 
correspondents on this subject have shown how 
these churches still linger in many villages in the 
eastern counties of England, to which counties 
they seem to have been a!ways peculiar. But in 
the last century many town churches in that dis- 
trict were thatched. I have an itinerary of all the 
great roads in England, with copious notices of 
the chief towns on them, dated 1755. In this 
book I find in the account of Norwich, “Some 
of the churches are thatched.” The population of 
Norwich at that time is given as 45,000, Also of 
Larlingford it is said, “The church and chancel 
are thatched.” W. R. Tarte. 


Sieepers Cuurca (6% v. 127, 254).—The 
following is from Obadiah Turner’s journal, re- 
ferred to as “Turner's Journal, 1630-1681,” 
quoted in Lin; or, the Jewels of the Third Planta- 
tion, by Newhall, p. 93 :— 

“1646. June y* 3. Allen Bridges hath bin chose to 
wake y® sleepers in meeting. And being mch proude of 
his place, must needs have a fox taile fixed to y* end of 
a long staff wherewith he may brush y° faces of them y 
will have napps in time of discourse ; likewise a sh 
thorne wherewith he may prick such as be most sounde. 
On y* last Lord, his day, as he strutted about y* meeting 
house, hee did spy M* Tomlins, sleeping with much 
comforte, hjs head kept steadie by being in y* corner, 
and hjs hand grasping y* rail. And soe spying, Allen 
did quicklie thrust his staff behind Dame Ballard and 


* See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol, iii. p. 19, 
Bohn’s edit. 
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ve hjm a grievous prick vpon y* hand. Wherevppon 
r. Tomlins did vpp mah above y* floore and 
with terrible force strike wih bjs band against y* wall, 
and also, to y* great wonder of all, prophainlie exclaim, 
in a loude voice, cuss y* wood-chuck ; he dreaming, as 
it seemed, y' a woodchuck had seized and bit his hand. 
But on comeing to know where hee was and y* greate 
scandall hee had committed, he d mech abashed, 
but did not speake. And I think hee will not soone 
againe go to sleepe in meeting. Y* women may some- 
times sleepe and none know it, by reason of their enor- 
mous bonnets. M* Whiting doth pleasantlie say yt from 
the y* pulpitt hee doth seem to be preaching to stacks 
of straw w** men sitting here and there among them.” 
Wittiam Core Biackmer. 


Salisbury, N. Ca., U.S. 


Lister or Arwotps, Biecin Craver, West 
Rivine, Yorxsuire (6" v. 108, 216).—In a 
valuation of the castle and manor of Skipton in 
Craven, made in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, there occurs mention of a fine accruing 
from “ Lytsters,” which then amounted to 20s. 
annually. In 1609 it amounted to 10s. 

W. H. Dawson. 


Tae Versat Apsective §S, 426; 
vi. 11).—Smoke-room is at least thirty years old. 
In 1852 I was staying, with several friends, at an 
hotel in Birmingham, and on one of the party in- 
terrogating a waitress, who appeared occasionally 
only, she replied, “I’m the smoke-room maid, sir.” 
I have since seen the words “Smoke Room” painted 
upon doors in other hotels in which I have stayed 
in various parts of England. W. H. Hosx. 


“Brocxuam Feast” (6% v. 468).—Is not 
this a brutal joke, meaning that the Earl of Salis- 
bury was to lose his head on the block? R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Comre pe Dvuctas” (6% v. 
285, 317).—Mr. Sorry has still this to add to 
his collection, “ Histoire et Avantures d’ Hypolite, 
4 parts. Nouvelle edition. Paris, Valkyre, 


1764.” Pp. 272. To show that Madame} Gr 


D’Aunois’s romance was in high favour in the 
north, William Kerr (probably a fashionable 
teacher in Edinburgh), instigated* by Lady Jean 
Douglas, published there in 1727 Un Recueil tire 
des Autheurs Francois, which includes a portion 
of this popular Conte d’Hypolite. . 0. 


Isoratev Bortat (6 iv. 513; v. 258).— 
In both Manning and Bray’s and Brayley’s His- 
tories of Surrey may be found an account of an 
interment on Leith Hill, near Dorking. In 1766 
Richard Hull, a native of Bristol, bencher of the 
Inner Temple, and ex-member of the Irish Par- 
liament, resided at Leith Hill Place, at the foot of 
the hill, and in that year, having obtained per- 


* “Vous m’avez engagé dans ce tra P in 


mission from Sir John Evelyn, of Wotton, he 
erected a tower on the summit of the hill, in 
which he desired that he might be buried. Og 
Jan. 18, 1772, he died, aged eighty-three, and his 
wish was carried out, a marble slab inscribed with 
his epitaph being let into the ground-floor wall, to 
record the event. There is a local tradition that 
Mr. Hull was at least eccentric, and that he 
directed he should be buried in a perpendicular 

sition, head downwards, so that he might find 
imself on his feet at the resurrection, when the 
world, he believed, will be turned —— 

. A 


82, Ainger Road, N.W. 


A Buiunperine (6% S. v. 465; vi. 
93).—I beg to assure Mr. WatForp that I looked 
carefully to see, if possible, whether there had been 
any alteration in the last word of the Latin 
epitaph on the tower of old Lee Church. When 
we go round St. Paul’s churchyard we are at first 
struck by the oddity of the inscription over St. 
Paul’s School (as it has stood for some time past), 
which states that its purpose is to instruct boys 
“IN CHRISTI OPT . MAX . IIDE ET BONIS LITERIS”; 
but a moment’s consideration shows that the com- 
plete chipping off of the upper part of the F has 
converted fide into tide. But no chipping or 
obscuration will turn into “ sequs- 
TITUR,” or convert N into TI. It is, however, I 
think, quite possible that the inscription may have 
been correct at first, and subsequently altered, with 
the view of making parts of it clearer; but, if so, 
this must have been done, so far as I can judge, a 
long time ago. The letters TI in sequetitvr do 
look somewhat unnaturally close together. 


W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 
Avrnors or Quotations Wantep S. vi 


I long to lay this painful head,” 
These lines occur in James ees 4 poem of The 
‘ave, . W. Howent, 
(6% 8. vi. 90.) 
“ A quaint imp sat in an earthen pot.” 
From a well-known song, The Good St. Anthony, by the 
author of the Jngoldsby Legends. James NICHOLSON. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late 
Hugh Edwin Strickland, Osbert Salvin, 
F.LS., Strickland Curator in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington —Guide to the Index Museum: Aves 
(Birds). (Printed by Order of the Trustees.) 

In the former of these works the author sets an example 

by which the officials of other museums might well profit. 

He has formed a definite and, as it seems to us, a righteous 

idea of what the catalogue of a collection should be, and, 
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allowing for some occasional slips, has effectively carried 
itout. Instead of encumbering his pages with a mass of 
synonyms such as we are accustomed to find in similar 
works—a mass that is in great part useless and often mis- 
ehievous—he has contented himself with giving refer- 
ences that are almost exclusively ad rem; yet these refer- 
ences amount, as he states and as we readily believe, to 
about 12,000. Moreover, there is no attempt to describe 
the specimens or species, an attempt which is utterly 
beside the view of a catalogue, where we look to find only 
what a museum contains. If others would but follow in 
the footsteps of the Strickland Curator we should have a 
series of works of the highest utility, and should not 
despair of one day possessing a catalogue even of the 
British Museum collection. So technical, however, is 
this catalogue that it would be out of place here to 
criticize it, The working ornithologist only is competent 
to estimate its merits and defects—for of the latter there 
are some marking a want of care. The most noticeable 
shortcoming is the omission of any information as to the 
way in which the collection came into the possession 
of the University of Cambridge, for Strickland was an 
Oxford man. e are told, indeed, that the conditions 
under which it was given by Mrs. Strickland to Cam- 
bridge may be found in the Ordinationes of that Univer- 
sity; but, considering how wholly inaccessible these 
regulations are to those who will use the Catalogue, the 
story might as well have been repeated here. The best 
mode of systematically arranging the class Aves has for 

rs past been a matter of much perplexity to ornitho- 
Togists, for it bad become manifest that out of the many 
methods set forth not one had been founded on sufficient 
knowledge of the interior structure of birds. So long as 
collectors in various parts of the world sent home merely 
more or less brightly-plumaged skins this could hardly 
be avoided ; but of late ornithologists have had to go 
more deeply into the subject, and the anatomical studies 
of Profs. Parker, Huxley, and Garrod (to name only 
three of our countrymen) have raised a kind of taxonomic 
revolution, the end of which is not yet. Mr. Salvin has 
gone on a plan which to some extent harmonizes with 
these recent researches, and is obviously an improvement 
on most that have gone before, though. as obviously far 
from being final. e hold it to be most unfortunate that, 
in organizing the “ Index Museum” at South Kensington, 
Prof. Owen has wholly disregarded the results of these 
recent investigations, and, in the second of the works we 
have named, has used terms that for years have been 
discredited or abandened by —_ authority on the sub- 
ject of classification, such as Insessores, Grallatores, 
Natatores, and the like. Nay, more than this, he applies 
the word Clamatores in a sense wholly different from 
that in which it has before been employed. Consequently 
his Guide is of a very misleading kind, even in regard to 
“the recognition of the various kinds” of birds ; while it 
is difficult to see who can benefit from the selection of 
examples illustrating the class, which appears to be, we 
regret to say, very ill-judged, and utterly inadequate to 
the purpose intended to be served. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet. Edited by Karl Elze. 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

Ayricipatine what Mr. Furnivall on behalf of the New 
Shakspere Society is doing for the whole of Shak- 
speare, Herr Karl E!ze has published what may be called 
an old-pelling edition of Hamlet. That two separate 
editions of Shakspeare are necessary is contended by 
Herr Elze, and is now pretty generally d 


the interest of this class Herr Elze has sought, so far as 
is within the compass of possibility, to reproduce Shak- 
speare’s manuscript which he sold to the Lord Chamber- 
lain's players. A sufficiently bold attempt is this, and 
success in it can only be qualified. By means of a fresh 
collation of the three authoritative copies, the first and 
second quartos and the first folio, a start is made. It is 
seen that the authority of the first quarto is assumed. 
Slight use has been made of the later quartos and folios, 
which “cannot boast of readings derived from the poet's 
own manuscripts or the original prompt-books, and are 
therefore of no more than an infinitesimal value for the 
formation of the text.” Painfully then, by the selection 
from the three authoritative editions of the word which 
most commends itself to Herr Elze, the new text is buils 
up. The division into acts and scenes is abandoned. Not 
the first attempt is this to supply an old-spelling edition of 
Hamlet. It is, however, the most interesting, and, in a 
sense, the most successful. That Shakspeare had little 
to do with the orthography of the early editions is con- 
ceded. Concerning the compositors by whom the texts 
were set up Herr Elze does not mince matters. They 
were, says he, “‘a set of most ignorant, thoughtless, and 
negligent persons, of whom even a subordinate modern 
printing office would feel ashamed.” No trace of a cor- 
rector of the press having been employed is anywhere 
discernible. In Herr Elze’s new edition the text is 
undisturbed by any form of note. In an appendix 
appear a good many variations of text with a few well- 
selected explanations. As a concession to the student, 
and for the purpose of facilitating reference, the text 
is broken up into paragraphs of about sixteen lines, 
which are consecutively numbered. This arrange- 
ment commends itself strongly to Herr Elze. The 
new Hamlet is carefully executed, and will be received 
by English scholars as one more boon from a hand 
to which they are accustomed to look for largesse. In 
typographical respects it is singularly elegant. We read 
with interest in Herr Elze’s admirable preface that the 
kind of work he now attempts for Shakspeare is already 
found requisite in the case of Schiller, 


The Early History of the Mediterranean Populations 
é&c., in their Migrations and Settlements. Illustrated 
from Autonomous Coins, Gems, Inscriptions, kc. By 
Hyde Clarke. (Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. Hype Ciarke is the most diligent of workers and 

the most active of students. We should not like to risk 

a guess as to the number of books and papers he has 

written. This, however, it is safe to say—that in all 

the works of his that we have seen, and we have read 
many, there is a solid groundwork of thought and re- 
search. It is mot necessary to be at one on points of 
history, mythology, or philology with Mr. Clarke to 
appreciate his contributions. The information he 
gathers and tabulates must be useful even if the theory 
he contends for should turn out to be wrong. The 
opinion—perhaps we should rather say the certainty— 
that before the advance of the Kelts and the Teutons all, 
or nearly all, Europe was peopled by a race with Taura- 
nian affinities is now so well known and so widely 
accepted that we with difficulty remember that when 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, in 1871, communicated to the Society 

of Antiquaries his remarkable paper on the name 

Britannia, its contention seemed to many of us very 

much of a paradox. To affirm that we could in any 

way trace back our history beyond the Keltic settlement 


or 
the average reader an evition conformable to the spelling 
of to-day is expedient. There is, however, a small class 
of students which will be glad to have the text of Shak- 
speare as nearly as possible as Shakspeare wrote it. In 


i then a most ous conjecture. Now this 
“new chapter in our history,” as Mr. Hyde Clarke 
called it, has been so well studied and so widely receiv: 

that it may be considered to have b th ted 


e 
opinion among those best worthy of being heard op 
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questions of remote history. Mr. Clarke’s present 
pamphlet (it consists but of seventy-nine pages) brings 
a vast amount of evidence to bear in the same direction. 
It is often very unjust to measure books by their size. 
These few sheets contain more hard work than halfa 
dozen three-volume novels of the ordinary sort. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke uses the terra Iberian to indicate 
the pre-Keltic populations of Europe; but he is careful 
to indicate that it is but a provisional term, and that we 
must “ be careful not to define the Iberiana as Basques 
or as Lapps, and to confine the word to the populations 
of culture which formed organized communities, and 
transmitted their institutions to the Semites and the 
Aryans.” From coins and gems Mr. Clarke has dis- 
covered many evidences of this forgotten race. The names 
of many—perhaps most—of the cities which stud the 
shores and isles of the Mediterranean he contends had 
their origin in the tongue of this forgotten people. The 
symbols which they used were transmitted from race to 
race. They are to be found in the cabinet of the coin 
collector used by Greeks, who knew not their meaning, 
but had oftentimes elaborated a new mythological tale 
to explain them. The most notable instance is that of 
Byzantium. The crescent and star were, Mr. Clarke 
informs us, introduced by the prehistoric founders of 
the city. They became accepted by the Greeks, and 
thus were handed on to their Moslem conquerors. 
completely has the crescent identified iteelf with Con- 
stantinople, and the followers of Islam with the western 
city they have made their own, that one constantly 
hears persons ignorant of the East using the crescent 
as a pretty figure of speech by which to symbolize the 
Mohammedan religion. 


The Synod of Elvira and Christian Life in the Fourth 

Century. By A. W.W. Dale. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tur Synod of Elvira, though it lies somewhat off the 
beaten track even of ecclesiastical historians, was yet an 
assembly of the greatest importance. Over its delibera- 
tions presided one of the first of the great statesmen the 
Church has produced ; in them may be traced, though 
in an undeveloped form, the ecclesiastical policy of the 
future; and from their results, as shown in the code 
drawn up by the Council, may be gathered a store of 
valuable facts relating to the moral life of the period. 
Though the Synod is appealed to both by Protestant and 
by Catholic controversialists according to their tempo- 
rary requirements, the place where and the time when 
it was held are subjects of considerable discussion. After 
a careful discussion of the principal authorities, Mr. Dale 
decides that Elvira is the Christian name of the Moorish 
town of G and that the date of the Synod was 
about 306 4.p. The present volume has grown out of 
the essay with which Mr. Dale obtained the Hulsean prize 
in 1881, and it is now one of those exhaustive mono- 
graphs which are so rare in England and so common in 
Germany, with the advantage that it deals with a sub- 
ject both of interest and importance. 


Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Riuwer is untiring in the zeal with which he 

examines and comments upon the beauties of our own 

country. His life must, one would think, be a long 

continued holiday, only broken by an occasional day or 

two at the desk for the of bringing the contents 


of his note-books into r. He examines carefully 
and describes well, but his pages would be of more 
permanent value if he was more careful in getting up 
the literature of his subject. No author, however 
great his natural capacity, can afford to neglect the 
writings of those who have oy before him. A little 
research would t Beaconsfield did not by 


bave shown 


any means certainly take its name from a fire beacon, 
There is, at least. = as much to be said in favour of 
its meaning the field of the beech trees. “The life of 
the monastic orders was very gross, and in some cases it 
was one scene of profligacy.” We should be most un. 
willing to appear as partisans of a system so absolute 
unsuited to our own time, but justice should be done 4 
round, and any one who knows the history of former 
days must admit that, so far as England is concerned, the 
case is here much too strongly put. These are, how. 
ever, but «light blemishes in a most entertaining and in. 
structive book. Few men can describe scenery better 
than Mr. Rimmer, and he bas a quick eye for the 
pictureeque in architecture. The engravings which 
illustrate his pages are of a high order of merit. 


Tar latest issues of the new series of The Great 
Artists are Ghiberti and Donatello, with other Early 
Italian Sculptors, by Leader Scott; and Romney and 
Lawrence, with a preface by Lord Ronald Gower. The 
latter book has a valuable appendix, in the shape ofa 
careful catalogue of works compiled by Mr. Algernon 
Graves, of Pall Mall, from his well-known MS. collec- 
tions, 

We have received a Catalogue of Rare, Curious, and 
Valuable Old Books, issued by Mr. Alfred Russell Smith, 
of 36, Soho Square. It forms a handsome volume of 
over five hundred pages, and is excellently arranged and 
printed. Besides containing an unusually rich list of 
works interesting to the collector and student, it should 
be useful as a book of reference. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Inqvurrer.—The origin of the name Sublime Porte is 
to be referred to the ancient Oriental custom of making 
the gutes of cities and of kings’ palaces places of assembly 
in connexion with the affairs of government and of the 
administration of justice. The Sublime Porte (Lofty 
Gate), or principal outer gate of the seraglio, is the place 
a the hatti scheriffs, or imperial edicts, are usually 
issued. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks whether there is a pamphlet 
entitled Things Seen and not Seen, said to have been 
written by a French author. 

SupscriBer (“ Though lost to sight to memory dear”). 
—See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 405; S, vi, 129; viii. 290; 
4th S, i. 77, 161; vii, 56, 173, 244, 382; xii. 156, 217; 5” 
8. x. 106, 134, 417, 

A. J. H. (Haveringemere) has not sent his name and 
address, in accordance with our rules. 

R. R, (Boston).—We shall be very glad to have the 
note. 

C. L. 8. (* Heraldic Glass”).—A proof will be sent. 

Corriesypum.—P, 74, col, 1, 1. 10 from top, for “ A. 
steale,” read A.-S. steale, ‘ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications whith, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Now ready, 
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